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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HOUGH every day the newspapers have been filled with 
telegrams from the Far East, our knowledge of what is 
going on has been in reality very little increased. Behind 
the veil of mist we see dim shadows battling and armed men 
hurrying to and fro, but that is all. And even when for a 
moment the mist is broken, it is only to show, now the bodies 
of drowned sailors cast forlorn upon the shore of some frozen 
Manchurian bay, now the flash of steel from the bayonets of 
troops disembarked at some unexpected place and taking 
their appointed stations. But though so little is apparent, 
we know that in the background busy hands are weaving the 
web of war, and that one day—it may be to-day or to-morrow 
—we shall learn what the mist has concealed, and that the 
Japanese have struck their blow. It may be, of course, that 
the blow will altogether miss its aim, and that the man in 
heavy armour, with his sword and buckler, will escape from 
the man armed only with the casting-net and the trident; 
but history shows that as a rule it is not the iron-clad giant 
who wins. Meantime, we may note that it was reported on 
Friday from St. Petersburg that two thousand five hundred 
Japanese without artillery landed at Song-ching—a port on 
the east coast of Korea about two hundred miles south of 
Vladivostok—on the night of February 19th, and started 
at once on the march for Mao-chan, in Southern Manchuria. 
If that is a true report, it may prove the key to the mystery. 


Though we hear so little that is intelligible from the seat 
of war, there are indications that feeling is running very high 
in Russia against Britain. To a great extent this is fostered 
by the military party, who hope by inflaming opinion against 
this country to divert attention from their own blunders. 


Some of them, indeed, are said actually to desire a war with | 
' words :— Men say he is not safe! He is not safe for the 


Britain, believing that it would be very popular, and could 
not make things worse, and by bringing in France might 
even improve them. We have dealt with the matter at length 
elsewhere, and will only say here that though we realise that 
great allowance must be made for the ferment caused by 
war, and especially by a war so humiliating to national pride, 
and therefore are not inclined to take an alarmist view of 
the situation, we still feel that it is one requiring the most 
careful watching by our Government, and the greatest 
oe and circumspection throughout the diplomatic 
eld. 


The activity of the Russian political police in Germany, 
and the recent expulsions at Kénigsberg, led to an animated 
debate in the Reichstag on Monday. Herr Bebel moved a 
Resolution recommending immediate legislation to forbid the 
admission of foreign police agents to supervise foreign 
subjects resident in the German Empire. He repudiated 





the notion that the Social Democratic party lent itself to the 
dissemination of “terrorist” literature; the real terrorism 
was that of the Russian Government, whose Far Hastern 
policy he vehemently attacked. Count von Biilow, who had 
been indisposed, made an unexpected reappearance in the 
Reichstag during Herr Bebel’s speech, to which he replied in 
his most serious vein. The object of the Government, he 
declared, was to co-operate with other civilised nations in 
stamping out Anarchism. The Government would not give 
Nihilists a free hand to conspire in order to please Herr 
Bebel, but would prevent hostile machinations against Russia 
or any other State. After a protracted debate Herr Bebel’s 
Resolution was rejected. 


A painful sensation has been caused by the action brought 
in the Brussels Law Courts by Princess Louise of Coburg 
and Princess Stéphanie (Countess Lonyay) against their 
father, the King of the Belgians. The case has been forced 
on by the action of Princess Louise’s creditors, owing to the 
King’s interpretation of his daughter's rights as legatee under 
her mother's will, The King holds that the diplomatic settle- 
ment of 1853 provides for separate estates between the con- 
tracting parties, while counsel for the creditors contend that 
the Belgian lawenforcing joint partnership must subsist. M. 
Janson, for Princess Stéphanie, read a declaration which stated 
that not only had she been prevented from benefiting under 
her mother’s will, but that her allowance had been withdrawn. 
He also read the Queen’s will, in which she stated that though 
she never spent a farthing of her own dowry, all her efforts to 
trace it remained fruitless. M. Ninauve, for ‘the creditors, 
contended that by his action in making over most of the 
Royal domain to the nation, and utilising the revenue of the 
domaine privé in the Congo for private building speculations, 
King Leopold had partially disinherited his own children, and 
deprived them of their lawful patrimony. M. Janson, while 
admitting that the late Queen misunderstood the terms of her 
marriage contract,and that she had been allowed £6,000 a 
year in respect of her dowry, declared that the King could not 
escape the judgment of public opinion and ‘history for his 
harsh, unjustifiable, and unnatural conduct to his daughter, 
which he contrasted with that of the Emperor of Austria, her 
father-in-law. The action of the King in allowing his own 
daughter to sue him in Court for alimony is very generally 
and adversely commented on, the only explanation offered 
being that he preferred such a scandal to the fear of continual 
pressure from his daughters and their creditors. 


In a speech recently made by Mr. Root at the Union 
League Club in New York (the chief Republican club in that 
city) he described President Roosevelt in the following 


men who wish to prosecute selfish schemes to the public’s 
detriment. He is not safe for the men who wish the Govern- 
ment conducted with greater reference to campaign contri- 
butions than to the public good. He is not safe for the men 


' who wish to drag the President of the United States into a 


corner and make whispered arrangements which they dare 
not have shown to their constituents. But I say to you 
that he has been, during these years since President 
McKinley’s death, the greatest conservative force for the 
protection of property and our institutions in the city of 
Washington. There is a better way to. protect property, 
to protect capital, and to protect great ‘enterprises than by 
the buying of legislators. There is a better way to deal with 
labour and keep it from rising into the tumult of unregulated 
and resistless mobs than by starving it or by buying or 
corrupting its leaders.” This “picture of a man” is, we believe, 
as true in fact as it is striking in oratory. 
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Lord Milner made an important statement to the Inter- 
Colonial Council at Johannesburg on Tuesday, an extra- 
ordinary Session having been opened to consider the financial 
situation in view of falling railway recgipts. The revenue for 
the current year, originally estimated at £2,350,000, is now 
found not likely to exceed £1,600,000, and when certain reduc- 
tions in expenditure have been made, a deficit of £1,000,000 will 
have ta. be met, of which $900,000 will fall on the Trazisvaal. 
Lord Milner explained that the estimates had not been 
optimistic or speculative, but were based on the assumption 
that the great industry of the Transvaal would soon return to 
its ndrmal condition. But the increase in the supply of un- 
skilled labour had not been maintained, and progress was 
paralysed, as the Government had only means enough to 
carry on ordinary business, nob to assist in the development 
of the natural resources of the country. “In these circum- 
stances, it was peculiarly foolish of wiseaeres overgea to say 
that it did not mapter whether we got the gold quickly or 
slowly, because it would not run away. In the actual circum- 
stances, it could not be got out too fast, and the faster it was 
won the sooner the country would be able to build up per- 
manent sources of wealth which would make it independent 
of. the gold, ‘and which, if the gold were won too slowly, it 
might never have the means of buildimg up at all.” Lord 
Milner’s irritation with those who differ from him on the 
labour question, and his assumption that an immediate boom is 
necessary, is very much to be regretted. It is a great mistake 
fora Governor toemploy vituperative appellations. If Governors 
take to “calling names” in public, it will not be easy to 
maintain our most useful tradition that responsible persons 
on both sides in politics must combine to protect non- 
political public servants from the indignities of personal 
attack. 


On Monday the Committee on War Office Reform issued 
the second part of their Report, which, it wad intimated, 
had been seen and approved by the King. We have dealt 
at length with the Report elsewhere, but here we may sum- 
marise the principal recommendations. The five sections 
deal with the Army Council, decentralisation, military finance, 
the General Staff, and the promotion and selection of officers. 
To ensure complete decentralisation, administrative and execu- 
tive functions are to be separated. The countryis divided 
into seven administrative districts under Major-Generals, who 
are responsible for all general Army work ; and into five 
commands under General Officers, who have charge of disei- 
pline and the training of troops for war. The tactical unit is 
made the brigade, and the brigading of the cavalry, artillery, 
and apparently of the engineers, is to be proceeded with. 
The Accountant-General’s and the Army Pay Departments 
are amalganiated into an Army Finance Department, com- 
posed of expert civilians; and at the same time General 
Officers are to be given considerable financial responsibility. 
It will be necessary to mark the change of system by a com- 
plete change of personnel. The functions of the First Military 
Member, as Chief of Staff, and of the Géneral Staff are 
defined. Finally, the abolition of the linked-battalion system 
is recommended. The third part of the Report, which is 
promised shortly, will deal with the duties of the other 
members. of the Army Council, and with the position of the 
special services. 


It was announced on Wednesday thatthe Duke of Connaught 


had been appointed to the post of Inspector-General. The |. 


Inspector-General cannot, it should be noted, initiate policy ; 
he can only report on facts; and though he is to act as the 
President of the Selection Board, that body only deals with 
promotions up to the rank of Colonel. We have no fault 
whatever on personal grounds to find with the appointment. 
The Duke of Connaught is universally recognised to be a 
most zealous and capable officer, sincerely devoted to his 
profession. None the less, we cannot but regard the. choice 
as a mistake. To begin with, an Inspector-General who has 
not seen active service on a large scale, and against white 
men armed with modern weapons, cannot understand the 
requirements of efficiency so well as a soldier who has been 
more fortunate in this respect. We know well that no man 
in the Army more bitterly regretted his want of employment 
during the Boer War, but that cannot alter the fact. But 
the chief and insuperable objection is that in case of the 


| censure altogether on the ground of his close relationship 
Prejudicially 





inadequate discharge of his duties he will either eecapy 
to the King, or if he is censured, it will react 

on the Crown. It is impossible, that is, to exact in the 
case of a Royal Duke that full and hard responsibility for 
his acts which ought to be exacted from -all soldiers a 
positions of great authority. That the Duke in this par. 
ticular case is not likely to make mistakes does not affect 
the principle involved. But though We feel obliged to make 
this protest, we would avoid any appearance of imputing blame 
to the Duke of Connaught for accepting the appointment, 
The responsibility rests solely with those who advised the 
course taken, 


In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Pretyman, the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, made the annual explanato 
statement with regard to the Navy Estimates. Their ae 
tude was considerable, but that was the inevitable result of 
the country’s decision to maintain the “two-Power standard” 
of efficiency. The principle did not apply to eruisers, where 
the determining factor was the exceptional magnituda of the 
interests which the cruisers had to protect; but‘in regard to 
battleships, our total was sixty-three, as against sixty-four 
(Russia and France), or sixty-one (France and Germany), 
Mr. Pretyman gave a good account of the Royal Fleet 
Reserve, the Royal Naval Reserve, the Royal Naval Volun. 
teers—two thousand of whom had been enrolled—and the new 
Naval School at Osborne, which was working well. The 
shooting practice during the year also showed a great improve. 
ment. The expenditure on new construction for 19045 
amounted to £11,500,000, an unprecedented sum, and the 
establishment had been increased from six thousand one 
hundred and thirty-six to seven thousand. He alsé added 
that the Comptroller of the Navy had stated that all the 
ships which would be mobilised in case of necessity were 
either actually ready for commission or could be got ready ina 
few weeks. The war in the Far Kast has taught the enormous 
advantage of the immediate stroke, which can only be 
gained by a fully prepared Navy. 


An amendment was moved‘ by Mr. Herbert Roberts and 
seconded by Mr. Buchanan representing that in view of our 
expanding naval expenditure—estimated at above £40,000,000 


' for this yeaf—and in the interests of international] peace, our 


Government should approach the other great naval Powers 
with a view to a joint réduction of armaments and the adjust- 
ment of their relative naval strength on some permanent 
basis. Mr. Arnold-Forster in reply said he thought we had 
done all that was possible in endorsing and re-endorsing Lord 
Goschen’s public declaration that we should be glad to consider 
any such proposal from other Powers. But the overtures 
must come from others; our Fleet being our sole guarantee 
against invasion, it was not our duty to begin making 
reductions. Mr. Robertson contended that as our Fleet was 
supreme we could better afford to take the initiative, a line 
of argument followed and amplified by Mr. Haldane and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who feared that in naval ex- 
penditure we were simply drifting, instead of trying to stop 
this absurd and ruinous rivalry. Ultimately the amendment 
was rejected by 174 votes to 122, or a majority of 52, and the 
Motion to go into Committee of Supply was carried by 144 
votes against 70. 

The debate in Committee of Supply was maintained at a 
high level on Tuesday, an unusually large number of Front 
Bench men and ex-Cabinet Ministers taking part in the dis 
cussion, which was mainly concerned with the two-Power 
standard. Nearly all the speakers concurred in deprecating 
the growth of expenditure, and Sir Edgar Vincent pointed 
out that tested by. the outlay of France, Russia, and Germany, 
‘we were now up to a three-and-a-half-Power standard. Lord 
George Hamilton, in whose tenure of office the two-Power 
standard was adopted, besought the Admiralty to watch the 
fad of the moment, but not to let it capture them. Over and 
over again large sums had been prematurely spent on some 
new idéa, and so far from benefiting the country, it had had to 
be compensated for by additional expenditure in correcting 
designs. The weightiest warning, however, came from Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, who stated his belief that the Estimates 
involved excess of expenditure much beyond what was required 
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vor the maintenance of the two-Power standard, and 


that the increase on new construction was wholly 

-astified by any increase in the building programme of any 
po naval Power. 

Sir Bdward Grey endorsed the protest made by other speakers 

‘ash the view that the two-Power standard was whally in- 
elastic. The present time might not be the best to suggest 
reduction, but he did think something might be done in con- 
notion With France in view of our friendlier relations with her 
ad the fact that she had reduced her shipbuilding bill for 
Fs resent year. Mr. Balfour, replying for the Government, 
hai that he had always held that the two-Power standard 
sbonld be calculated with something of a margin, since it was 
eae conceivable that more than two Powers might be 
arrayed against us. The Closure having been carried, the 
Vote for 131,100 men and boys for sea and Coastguard 
services Was agreed to without a division. Though 
conscious of the need for close economy in all Depart- 
ments of the public service, we cannot think that it would 
be wise at the present moment to run any risks in regard 
to naval power. Since naval supremacy is absolutely vital 
to us, and since ships cannot be improvised, it is better to 
have somewhat more than the lowest estimate of our needs 
than one too few. 


At the evening sitting of the House on Wednesday Mr. 
Lough moved a Resolution calling attention to the Sugar 
Commission and the failure of the Brussels Convention to 
achieve its anticipated objects. The exports of sugar from 
the West Indies had actually fallen off since the bounties 
were abolished, while at home the price of sugar had risen, 
the consumption had diminished, and “ dumping” of sugared 
products had been encouraged. Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
supported the Resolution, pointed to the results of the Conven- 
tion as the firstfruits of the new policy of retaliation, and 
expressed the belief that this object-lesson on a small scale 
would not be thrown away on the working classes. Replying 
for the Government, Mr. Gerald Balfour challenged the 
accuracy of Mr. Lough’s figures, and declared that the exports 
from the West Indies had of late steadily increased. He had 
good authority for believing that the sugar-refiners were 
satisfied with the working of the Convention, and asserted 
that the confectioners were cryiyg out before they were hurt. 
It was too soon to form a fair and final opinion of the value 
of the Convention, but he admitted that a serious situation 





would arise if the contracting States were allowed, contrary | 


to the interpretation put on the Convention by our Govern- 
ment, to impose a greater surfax on sugared goods than upon 
sugar, After Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman had challenged 
the Government to show that the Convention had benefited 
anybody, the division was taken, in which the Government 
majority fell to 40 (202 votes to 162). 


The Government game of “ hunt the slipper” in regard to 
their fiseal policy was played on Thursday night both in the 
Lords and Commons. In the Lords, Lord Lansdowne, in 
regard to preference, complained that the Government were 
called upon night after night to “ defend a policy which they 
had been at great pains to explain that they did not intend to 
adopt, and which, indeed, they would not uphold if it were 
proposed to them,’—a statement on this point certainly 
in advance of any yet made by any member of 
the Cabinet. In the House of Commons, Mr. Balfour, in 
auswer to a question, declared that he had never written 
a pamphlet advocating Protection—that was, of course, 
not what Lord George Hamilton stated—and added: “I 
have never advocated Protection in or outside the Cabinet.” 
That is no doubt true, but Free-traders must be careful 
not to be too greatly elated by the declaration, or 
to imagine that it gives them any genuine security. If Mr. 
Balfour has not advocated Protection, he has (1) got rid of the 
Free-trade members of his Cabinet, and, except in one case, 
intimated that he could not entertain the idea of retaining 
them as his colleagues ; (2) wished succegs in his propaganda 
to the leader of the Protectionists; (3) given his assistance to 
Protectionist candidates, and encouraged the electors to vote 
for them ; (4) refused to condemn Protection as dangerous ; and 
(5) made Mr. Austen Chamberlain, an avowed Protectionist, 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer. After that we cannot feel 
any great sense of relief or security when we hear that Mr. 





Balfour has never advocated Protection. Till he opposes 
Protectionist candidates, declares that Protection would be 
injurious to the nation, and clearly announces his intention to 
do all in his power to prevent it ever being adopted, we 
shall, we regret to say, find it impossible to consider him a 
genuine Free-trader. 


Lord Rosebery took the chair at a dinner of the Liberal 
League on Monday, and reviewed the achievements of. that 
association in a short but somewhat injudicious speech. It had 
been started, he said, in “a prepared atmosphere of suspicion 
and perhaps of jealousy” barely two years ago, but had grown 
into one of the most powerful political bodies in the country. 
He recalled the circumstances of his having™ offered last 
autumn, “in reply to a speech which I have forgotten, an 
olive branch of amity and co-operation in return for what 
might have appeared in the nature of a proscription.” «The 
proof of the fulfilment of that promise was that they had 
fought side by side with the whole of the Liberal party in the 
fiscal campaign. For himself, he saw no reason why this co- 
operation should not be permanent ; but the need for maintain- 
ing the League still remained. “Where you want tosee the appli- 
cation of Liberal League principles is when the Liberal party 
is in office.” Then, if they saw those principles being carried 
into practice, and if “in the personnel of the Government we 
have a certainty of their being followed, why then, + yp near 
it will be time enough to talk of the dissolution of fhe Liberal 
League.” He himself believed that a General Election could 
not be long delayed; the Government was crumbling by its 
own weakness. “ When that moment comes, we shall see in 
the official programme of the Liberal party whether Liberal 
League principles prevail or not.” 


On Tuesday the King and Queen, accompanied by the 
Princess Victoria, visited Cambridge to open the new 
buildings which have been erected to meet the needs of 
scientific instruction. The last Royal visit to the University 
was made by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert shortly after 
their marriage. In his felicitous speech at the Senate House 
his Majesty recalled the old connection of Cambridge with 
the Royal Family, and emphasised the efforts which must be 
made bythe older Universities to keep abreast of educational 
progress. The King’s visit was happily timed, for it may’ 
help to call attention to the most inadequate endowments of 
Oxford and Cambridge in the face of the requirements of 
modern life. It has been calculated that at least a million 
and a half is required by Cambridge to make adequate 
provision for both the older and newer branches of know- 
ledge; and the needs of Oxford are equally great. It is right 
that edueation should be decentualised; but at the same time 
we have an asset of incalculable value in the old Universities 
which no educational policy can neglect. Is there no mil- 
lionaire who is disposed to provide the simews of progress for 
Oxford and Cambridge ? 


Two by-elections have taken place since we last wrote, one 
in a constituéncy which may be called the central stronghold 
of Chamberlainism,and Protection, the other in a stronghold 
of Liberalism. In the Unionist stronghold—ie., South 
Birmingham—the Unionist candidate was returned by a 
majority which was some five hundred less than that obtained 
in the last contest. In the Liberal stronghold the majority 
was a great deal more than doubled when compared with the 
last contest,—rose, that is, by 2,527. There is no need to 
comment on these figures. The actual figures of the South 
Birmingham contest were :—Lord Morpeth (U.), 5,299; Mr. 
Hirst Hollewell (L.), 2,223,—majority, 3,076.. Those for the 
Normanton division of the West Riding were:—Mr. W. 
Parrott (L. and Lab.), 6,855; Mr. M. Dorman (C.), 2,909,— 
majority, 3,946. Apart from his views on the fiscal question, 
Lord Morpeth will, we feel sure, prove a very useful Memher. 
His practical knowledge of the Militia should enable him 
to exercise a valuable influence in the discussions on the 
reorganisation of the Auxiliary Forces which are sure-to take 
place this Session. In Mr. Parrott the Labour representatives 
in Parliament will, we are glad to thjnk, receive an accession 
of strength. His election is yet another proof that the 
working men are not going to be deluded by the sophistries 
of Protection. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (23 per cent.) were om Friday 854. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE FOREIGN SITUATION. 


Ww: do not want to appear alarmists, but we should 

be doing harm, not good, if we tried to con- 
ceal the fact that the present situation in regard to 
foreign affairs is one of considerable anxiety. All the 
reports from St. Petersburg show that the feeling of resent- 
ment against this country is steadily rising. The Russian 
people are convinced that the British are the chief cause 
of their difficulties. We, they believe, encouraged the 
‘Japanese to go to war, and it was owing to us that Japan 
was able to strike Russia before she was ready. It is not 
necessary to consider what amount of truth, if any, there 
is in this view. The fact of importance is that it is held 
by the Russian people, and that public opinion is in such 
a state of excitement that a war with Britain would be 
extremely popular. The first impulse of most Englishmen 
when confronted with these facts will be to declare that they 
do not very much matter. “Of course the Russians are 
angry,” it will be said, “ but that will not make them go to 
war with us. Why should they add to their troubles? Even 
though a war with us would bring France in, France tied 
up in a war with Britain could give Russia no help 
against Japan.” Those who are inclined to argue thus 
forget that what Russia feels most acutely just now is the 
humiliation of possible defeat by what she considers a small 
Asiatic Power. We can well understand that to escape from 
that humiliation the military party—as is alleged to be 
the case—greatly favour a war with Britain, and would be 
only too glad if they could find an excuse for picking 
a quarrel. Looked at from the point of view of the 
short-sighted and ill-advised men who managed to get 
their country involved in the present war, the idea of 
salvation by war with Britain is not so absurd after all. 
In the first place, a great European war would obliterate 
all traces of the. Japanese war. In the new convul- 
sion men would forget the old blunders. A popular 
would cover up an unpopular war. Next, a great European 
war would give the Russians an excuse either to make 
peace with Japan or else to withdraw out of Japan’s reach, 
and so staunch the bleeding in men and money which 
is now going on in Manchuria. Lastly, a war against 
Britain conducted as the military party believe it would 
be conducted—i.e., in company with Germany and France 
‘—would be one which presented no risks for Russia what- 
ever. The whole brunt of the fighting would fall on France 
and Germany. We could, if victorious, take the French 
and German colonies, but we could not inflict any injury 
on Russia, for the very good reason that her Fleet is gone 
already for war purposes, and that in Manchuria ill-fortune 
has already done its worst. The hostility of the British 
Fleet in the Far East could not make things worse than 
they are already. At the same time, a Russian demon- 
stration on the Indian frontier would fill the British 
Government with anxiety about India without exposing 
Russia to any counter-attack that would be likely to do 
her real injury. In other words, if Russia were now to 
enter upon a war with Britain, the fighting would fall 
upon Russia's allies, and not upon herself. If they were 
victorious, Russia could claim her share in the spoils ; if 
they failed, Russia would at any rate not be the only fox 
that had lost its tail. 


But if Russia is in this electric condition, and if, also, 
there are certain obvious reasons why the governing class 
in Russia should welcome a war with Britain as a way of 
escape out of their difficulties, it surely behoves us as a 
nation to give Russia no occasion for picking a quarrel. 
We ought, that is, to do all in our power to keep feeling 
from boiling over. But can we be said to be doing 
that just now? Certainly the major part of the Press 
is showing no great discretion and no adequate sense 
of its responsibilities. One might imagine, indeed, from 
its tone that it was quite unaware of the dangers 
and difficulties of the situation. For the newspapers 
that appeal to a popular audience some excuse may 
be found for sensational war news and provocative 
headlines, but it is difficult to condone, or even to 
understand, the aggressively anti-Russian tone of the 
Times. We do not complain of any single article, 
but of the general impression created. The Times 





must, of course, publish the news, and all the p 
without fear or favour; but it surely is not 

sary to give the impression of partisanship, whi 
it certainly does give. That the Times should gia 
occasion to those who desire to embroil Russia and 
Britain is rendered the more remarkable by the fact that 
the Zimes has done such excellent service in pointing 
out the trend of German policy. It is to be feared tha 
the harm done by the want of restraint already shown 
by the British Press cannot now be undone; but at least 
our newspapers should realise the need for not play; 
into the hands of the military party in Russia, or pro. 
viding material for those who desire to prove to Frang 
that her ally has been dealt with in an unfair and hostily 
spirit by the British people. We cannot now hope to 
persuade the Russians that we are neutral in feeling, but 
at any rate we can refrain from giving the advocates of 
war with Britain grounds for their declaration that we 
are so intensely hostile that open war would be better 
than the present state of things. Remember that if the 
war party were determined to involve Britain in war, they . 
would find it comparatively easy to pick a quarrel at the 
present moment. The Tibet Expedition was no doubt 
necessary, but the fact remains that Russia could very 
easily make it the ground for a quarrel. Again, by 
occupying Herat, or making a military demonstration op 
the frontiers of Afghanistan, Russia might easily throw 
down a challenge which it would be almost impossible for 
us toignore. Lastly, some slight to our Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg which the Russian Government would not 
repudiate with sufficient clearness might become a ground 
of quarrel. We do not, of course, wish to suggest that 
any such action is contemplated, but while explosives 
are lying about there is always need for extra care and 
circumspection. 

Besides the need for keeping cool heads, and not pro. 
voking Russia by indiscretions in the Press, there is also 
the need for great vigilance on the part of the Government. 
It behoves them, to begin with, to be perfectly sure that 
the Fleet is not only sound, but ready for instant action, 
and that they are in a position, if necessary, to reinforce 
the Army in India. Again, they should see that the means 
of manufactuting ammunition is adequate, and that there 
is no risk of a shortage in naval ammunition analogous 
to that which hampered us during the South African 
War. But even more important than this is the need 
for a coherent policy. The Government must have a 
definite plan for’ swift and strong action which they 
can apply the instant they are threatened by a Euro- 
pean combination. The risk of being attacked is greatly 
reduced if the would-be assailants know that they 
will be at once met by a counter-attack rapid and 
deadly. The Japanese found it easy to destroy the 
Russian warships at Port Arthur because their opponents 
waited to be attacked and were not prepared with a 
plan of counter-attack. If we are wise, then, we shall 
not wait to construct a plan when we are attacked, but 
shall make up our minds beforehand how and where to 
strike. If war were to come owing to Russia picking 4 
sudden quarrel with us, we ought to know exactly, 
first, what to say to France; and second, how we 
should act if, unhappily, France should elect to stand 
by Russia at all costs. We should also think out what 
plan of action should be adopted if Germany proposed to 
France that they should join together for intervention in 
the Far East. This all sounds so elementary that we are 
almost ashamed to write it. The Report of the War Com- 
mission showed, however, such an astonishing absence of 
any true foresight on the part of Ministers that we feel 
compelled to warn the public of the dangers of not looking 
ahead. The same may be said on the general question. 
We do not for a moment desire to assert that the danger 
of our being involved in the war is immediate, or even very 
near, but of this we are sure. War will not be avoided 
by pretending that it is impossible, or by failing to take 
every possible precaution that it shall be successfully 
waged on our side if it does come. We must look the 
facts in the face, and prepare to take the consequences of 
the Japanese Alliance. One of those consequences is the 
active and bitter hostility of Russia, and the opportunity 
afforded to the Emperor of Germany to ‘knock the heads 
of the European Powers together and get something of 
advantage to his own nation.’ Because these consequences 
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‘Unionists do not, we are well aware, at all take this 


‘and Ministerialist Unionists ought to do everything 


fe owing to the possibility of the Irish holding the 
‘Over-representation of Ireland be at once abated, and the 


‘infinitely greater than that of an English vote be done 
‘away with, If Ireland had taken away from her the 
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‘sagreeable, or even, as we think, because they were 
rt ly avoidable, we must not pretend that they do not 
exist or do not require any action on our part. 





HOME-RULE AND THE DUTY OF UNIONISTS. 


N our view, as our readers know, the action of 
I Free-trade Unionists in opposing a Government who, 
whatever they may call themselves, owe their main support 
to Protectionists, and encourage Protectionist candidates, 
does not endanger the Union. A section of the leaders of 
the Liberal party may still pay a nominal allegiance to 
‘Home-rule, but as a whole, and in the country, the party 
entirely ignore the Home-rule issue. An ordinary Liberal 
Member who went down to an English constituency and 

reached Home-rule, or filled his speeches with the wrongs 
of Ireland and the need of righting them by the grant of 
a separate Legislature, would be regarded as hardly sane. 
The Liberal voters have, in fact, resolutely turned their 
faces away from Home-rule, and mean to fight the present 
battle on the issue of Protection. They will not, of 
course, require or expect the old Home-rulers to go | 
up and down the country explaining what a mistake they 
made ever to advocate it. The Liberals will simply allow 
Home-rule to fade quietly out of their programme, and 





to be swallowed up in the new and greater issue of 
Chamberlainism. If, therefore, when Free-trade has 
‘triumphed at the polls, we conceive a Liberal Government 
with a small majority, under pressure from the Trish party, | 
considering the introduction of a Home-rule Bill, we may 
be certain that the notion would soon be banished as un- 
ractical. The Irish would be told that they could not 
as a Home-rule Bill, that Parliament had no mandate 
for such legislation, that the country would therefore 
support the Lords in the rejection of the measure, and so 
in forcing a Dissolution, and that a Dissolution on the 
Home-rule issue would mean certain ruin. In truth, there 
would be very little real risk to the Union even if the 
Irish did hold the balance of power. They might, no doubt, 
sell their votes to the highest bidder, but we know, aad 
they know in their calmer moments, that the country, acting 
through the House of Lords, will never allow either party to 
pay the bill thus incurred. There is, of course, a conceivable 
chance that if the Protectionist party bought the Irish party 
at the price of a Home-rule Bill, they might persuade the 
Lords to settle the account, but for ourselves we decline to 
believe that a majority of Peers could be obtained to sup- 
rt any such bargain. That the House of Lords would 
Felp the Liberal party to meet their obligations is incon- 
ceivable. The Irish party, therefore, as one of their poets 
might say, can only take fairy gifts from the Liberals. The 
moment any attempt is made to handle them they will 
fadeaway. Itisacurious position. We are, we admit, a dull, 
stupid, muddle-headed people, while the Irish are bright, 
clever, ingenious, and full of resource in every species of 
litical combination. And yet our luck, and what Lord 
consfield called “the instincts of an ancient people,” 
will enable us to make all these advantages of no avail. 
The Irish, in our belief, will not be in a position to sell 
themselves to either party in the next Parliament, so large 
will be the Free-trade majority ; but even if they are in a 
position to do so, it will avail them nothing. Whatever 
pattern comes out in the political kaleidoscope, the Irish 
party are certain to be mocked by the shadow without 
the substance of Parliamentary power. 


But the majority’ of Protectionist and Ministerial 


view. They tell us, on the contrary, that there would 
be a great danger to the Union in the triumph 
of Free-trade. In that case, then, the Protectionist 


in their power to secure the Union, and to make the 
grant of Home-rule impossible. How can they do 
this? By adopting a policy which has been again and 
again advocated in the Spectator, though, we regret to say, 
with very little success. Those who think the Union in 


ance should surely be the first to demand that the 


scandal under which the power of an Irish vote is so 








5 rt 
thirty or so votes she has in excess of her fair share, there 
would be little fear of the Irish party holding the balance, 
for the excess of representation in Ireland is almost entirely 
in the Nationalist strongholds of the South and West. 
It is places like Newry, not the divisions of Belfast, that 
return Nationalists. If, then, the Protectionist Unionists 
are sincere in their dread of Home-rule, and in their fears 
of a Free-trade Government purchasing the Irish vote, 
they will surely join in the demand that the Government 
shall take up the case of the over-representation of Ireland, 
even at the eleventh hour. We shall be told, no doubt, 
that the Government could not possibly find time for such 
work in the present Session, that it is too contentious a 
matter for the fag-end of a Parliament, and generally that 
the proposal is impracticable. If these are the excuses 
given, as we expect they will be, we should next like to ask 
how it comes that a Unionist Government. have so long 
overlooked a plain duty. They have the: cause of the 
Union on their lips, but can they have it in their hearts 
if these are their actions on so vital a matter? . They 
found time last Session to divide many millions of public 
money between the landlords and tenants of Ireland. 
We agreed to that policy, and believe on the balance 
of evidence that it was a sound one; but we always 
held that it required to be supplemented by a policy of 
electoral justice to England. Surely if the Government 
had been as anxious about the safety of the Union as 


| they now profess to be, they would have made the Irish 


understand that the Land Bill would be followed by a Bill 
to reduce the monstrous surplusage of Irish Members and to 
take away Ireland’s prerogative voice in theCommons. That 
it is dangerously late now to make the attempt we cannot, 
of course, deny. But whose fault is that?. Certainly not 
the fault of Unionists who, like ourselves, called year by 
year on an unheeding Government to do their duty. Yet 
even now the Government ought, we hold, to make the 
attempt. If they would only display half the tenacity 
and ingenuity in forcing through a Redistribution Bill 
that they now display in concealing their real attitude 
on the fiscal question, they would find that the obstacles 
they dread would vanish very quickly. In any case, they 
owe it to their professions of loyalty to the Unionist 
cause to make the attempt. All those who now. upbraid 
the Free-trade Unionists for helping Home-rule must surely 
be specially anxious to urge them on in such a course 
and to promise them their support. That the Free-trade 
Unionists would support the abatement of. the over- 
representation of Ireland goes without saying. They are 
true both to the Union and to Free-trade, and both causes 
they know would be made the safer by the reduction 
of the Irish vote, which is in essentials Protectionist as 
well as Separatist. 


Here, then, is a great opportunity to test the sincerity 
and strength of the convictions of the present Government. 
If they and their Protectionist and retaliationist supporters 
feel so strongly about Home-rule, let them introduce this 
Session a Bill doing away with the over-representation 
of Ireland, and treating England with justice. If they 
will do that, they will show Free-trade Unionists once 
more a way to co-operate with them, and they will strike a 
really effective blow for the Union. By the action of the 
Government in this matter we shall be able to judge the 
depth of the Unionist spirit that inspires them. 





THE “NEW MODEL” ARMY. 


ORD ESHER’S Committee have issued the second 
part of their Report, and the boldness and thorough- 

ness which they displayed in the first part show no decrease 
in the present instalment. First we had the axioms 
which were held to govern all reform and the broad lines 
of reconstruction; now we are given the very drastic 
changes in detail which their acceptance involves. It is 
difficult for the ordinary civilian, or for that matter for 
the ordinary soldier, to judge the scheme. The details 
are too numerous, the changes too complete, for the mind 
readily to grasp their effect. But one merit all must 
admit. The proposals are fearlessly logical. If we grant 
the axioms, we cannot fail to grant the conclusions. The 
Commissioners rightly claim that all parts of their scheme 
are organically related, and that it must be accepted 
entirely or not at all. Keeping in mind the truth that 
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the primary object of a War Office is preparation for war, 
they have based on it both their destructive and construc- 
tive work; and though we may criticise minor details, we 
cannot differ seriously without having recourse to first 
principles. We have got a “new model” indeed, and the 
despatch with which the Commission have investigated an 
intricate subject, the clear and downright character of 
their Reports, and the courage with which they have 
attacked many venerable idols are, in the midst of so much 
blundering, a hopeful presage of future efficiency. 


The present Report is divided ‘into five sections, and is 
chiefly concerned with the organisation of the Army itself. 
The first section, indeed, deals with one of the main sub- 
jects of the earlier Report, the Army Council, and gives 
an amplification of the former sketch of its constitution. 
But with the second section we get into the heart of the 
Army problem, the question of the decentralisation and 
local organisation of the forces. An over-centralised system 
means the loss of initiative in the men who are subject 
to it, a fear of responsibility, and an incapacity for acting 
alone which, when they are pitchforked into the violent 
decentralisation of war, leads in many cases te weakness and 
disaster, and in all cases to confusion. Again, there are 
two sides of military organisation, the administrative, 
whose unit is the district, and the executive, whose unit 
is the command. One is directly concerned with war, the 
other only indirectly, and the man who has to train and 
prepare his men for fighting should not have his time 
taken up by the thousand odd tasks which are necessary 
to keep the military framework together. Moreover, the 
administrative organisation should be a permanent one, 
and exist unchanged when forces are mobilised and 
despatched to the seat of war. Otherwise war will mean 
the breakdown of the system devised to provide for it. 
Closely allied to this question is that of the unit of organi- 
sation. There are two ways to decentralise. You may 
take the army corps as the unit, and confer upon its 
commander very full administrative and executive powers, 
—a plan which, besides confusing two perfectly different 
classes of duties, insists on an unwieldy, and for Britain 
most unsuitable, fighting unit. Or you may do as the 
Commissioners and all principles of sound policy recom- 
mend, and separate completely the administrative and 
executive sides, giving to the territorial administrator 
much of the work which is at present accumulating in the 
War Office, and provide for a thorough organisatign of the 
forces for training and war in workable units under 
officers who can give all their heart to the work. The 
existing infantry depéts are to be left alone, but the 
regimental districts are to be grouped into nineteen 
brigade districts, each commanded by a Colonel. The 
brigade districts, again, are to be grouped into seven 
administrative districts, each under a Major-General, 
who will represent the highest type of district adminis- 
trator. Some of the work, such as pay amd recruiting, 
will be largely done by the Colonels who command the 
brigade districts; but for all ordinary Army work, save 
that connected with training and discipline, the Major- 
General will be responsible. Parallel with this runs 
the fighting organisation, under divisional and brigade 
officers, with five Generals Commanding-in-Chief at the 
head, whose territorial commands will between them 
cover the whole country. The division of duties between 
the administrative and executive officers is clear enough 
in a general way, but there may be a tendency to over- 
lap unless the dividing line is most carefully drawn. 
The Generals will have supervisory powers over the 
Major-Generals, similar to the relations between the 
Naval Commander-in-Chief and the Admirals with 
administrative functions at Portsmouth and Devonport. 
But though the Navy furnishes a hopeful precedent, 
there is a real chance for friction, or, what is more 
dangerous, red-tapeism, in the dual apportionment of 

wers. We have-no wish to clamour for simplicity, for 
it is often, but another name for disorder; but we trust that 
as soon as possible the respective duties may be clearly 
and sensibly distinguished. There is no greater waste of 
time than those situations when an honest man puzzles his 
head as to whether a thing is his own busimess or another’s. 
For the rest, the cavalry, the artillery, and apparently the 
engineers, will be brought under the brigade organisation 
with the rest of the forces. The Aldershot-Salisbury 
command will not be territorialised, but will be raised 


2a dpe 
to strength, and kept as the first expeditionary force, The 
whole scheme will involve no increase of expenditure, ang 
as compared with the six army corps proposal, will daw 
a very large reduction of cost. 
We have given the scheme,of decentralisation at } 
because, to our mind, it is the kernel of the whole recon, 
struction. No praise can be too high for the insight and 
courage with which the Commissioners have gone to the 
heart of the matter, and msisted upon a radical, if an 
arduous, remedy. The remaining sections are conce 
with the new General Staff and its Chief, the selection and 
prenertens of officers, and the important question of military 
finance. ~The section dealing with the General Staff is an 
elaboration of the principle already embodied in the Defeng 
Committee and its Permanent Secretary,—the necessity for 
brain of the Army, working continuously and independent] 
on the great questions of military policy. A Gene 
Staff is defined as “a department which devotes its yp. 
divided attention to military problems in the widest sense, 
and a body of officers occupied in peace in the training of 
all ranks of the Army, and prepared to direct operations 
in the field.” We have no space to give the details of 
training and selection, which seem to us in every way 
practical and statesmanlike. If we want leaders, wo 
must train them, and not trust to chance. It is rapidly 
becoming an accepted creed, not only in the Army but in 
all professions, that the men who are to fill the highest 
offices require a special experience, that leadership is an art 
in itself and not merely the final stage of a subordinate 
career, and that the men who are one day to be at the 
‘top should either be pushed rapidly through subordinate 
service or else exempted from it, that they may have a 
specific training in constructive and independent work, 
Military finance, again, has long been in a chaotic state, 
and the Commissioners recommend a clean sweep of the old 
confused and illogical system, by which a civilian finaneg 
branch of the War Office not only interfered unnecessarily 
in military administration, but by preventing officers from 
having any financial responsibility, and burdening them with 
complex and meaningless regulations, prepared the way for 
the inevitable financial chaos in the field. To assume thata 
soldier is not to be trusted with money in peace, and then 
saddle him with the sole charge of large sums in war, 
is to make certain of gigantic waste and confusion, to 
which the South African War bore eloquent testimony. 
The Commissioners in carefully worded sentences trace 
from the Treasury downwards the proper incidenge of 
financial responsibility. Under their scheme of adminis- 
trative decentralisation it is necessary to give officers 
considerable spending power; but in order to ensure 
economy and sound judgment, “financial advisers must 
be supplied by a specially trained and homogeneous 


~body apart from the Army.” The existing Departments, 


one civil and the other military, must be united under 
a new organisation. The new Army Finance Department, 
created out of the old Aecountant-General’s and Army 
Pay Departments, will be an expert service, substantially 
ciyilian, though specially qualified officers will have a 
chance of entering it. Great financial responsibility will 
rest on General Officers, but they will have every assistance 
from — advice, and in the wars of the future an expert 
financial staff will be present in the field. This most 
needful reform will be hailed in some quarters as a retwn 
to the “government of the Army by soldiers.” Let us 
rather say the “administration,” The Army is, and will 
eoutinue to be, governed by civilians. But there is no 
warrant for civilian interference in purely administrative 
matters, where the responsibility 1s with the soldier, 
provided the efficiency of the soldier is assured. 

We have left ourselves no space to discuss the many 
sainor questions with which the Commissioners have dealkt. 
The territorial names of regiments are to be kept, but we 


old numbers as their first titles. The convenience of such 
an arrangement in war is obvious, and the old sentiment 
about the numbers is still far from extinct. “ We 
assume,” write the Commissioners, “that the double- 
battalion system as part of the organisation of the 
Infantry will be abolished as regards the training and 
supply of drafts for service abroad.” We earnestly hope 
that this means that the end of the linked-battalion 





system as now worked is in sight. What will be the 
new organisation we do not know, but we trust that 
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Mr. Arnold-Forster will see his way to ereate an Army 
f + foreign service, and a short-service Army at home, 
nlisted for two years, and acting as a recruiting ground 
for the foreign Army, as well as providing an adequate 
e, Such an Army is a logical deduction from 
the principles of reform which the Reports contain. So 
far ie Commissioners have not dealt with the question 
of the Auxiliary Forces, the Army for home defence. We 
wish our Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers to be soldiers 
in the best sense of the word; but at the same time it is 
important that they should have a separate organisation 
= a special spokesman on the Army Council. There 
need be no duplication of functions, and many of the 
special services can be common to both organisations; but 
it seems to us a vital matter not to allow the Auxiliary 
troops to be trgated as an inferior branch of the Regulars, 
since their interests are highly important, and to a con- 
siderable extent distinct. We would suggest, therefore, 
that their interests should be looked after by a special 
member of the Army Council. If each military member 
is to “administer specific votes of the Army Estimates,” 
then let the vote for the Auxiliary Forces be administered 
by one of the civilian members. Sucha course would ensure 
to the Auxiliary Forces that consideration in Estimates 
and Regulations which their peculiar importance deserves. 





THE GATE OF THE NAVY. 


F quite exceptional interest is the little Blue-book of 

0 twelve pages lately issued on the selection of candi- 

dates for nomination as naval cadets. Seldom indeed 

can a Minister of State write Q.H.F. as to one of the 

more difficult problems set him in the course of his 

departmental work with as near an approach to confidence 

as seems allowable to Lord Selborne in regard to this 

question of selection. We assume that it was right to 

reduce by two years the age of entry for naval cadetships, 

which had been raised during a comparatively short 

period in order to secure candidates who had had a brief 

experience of public-school life. That plan doubtless had 

its advantages, but we are quite prepared to recognise, 

with, we believe, a preponderant body of well-informed 

opinion, that, having im view the peculiar conditions of 

the Naval Service, there is a distinct balance of benefit in 

favour of the assumption by the Admiralty of the con- 
tinuous charge of the training of young officers from the 

end of the preparatory-school age. That being settled, the 
problem to be determined was how to choose from among 
the large number of boys who would come forward for 
naval commissions between the ages of twelve and thirteen, 
or younger, those who would form the best material for 
the best system of training which could be devised. 
Recognising all the evils connected with the system of 
competitive examinations—the emergence of the unfit 
and the submergenee of the fit frequently resulting 
from them, and the evolution of special types of 
crammers whjch they invariably induce—it was felt that 
to bring that system to bear upon the boy candidates 
for naval cadetships would, if any other more satisfactory 
arrangement were possible, be sinning against light. On 
the other hand, it was rightly judged to be quite equally 
important that any alternative system of selection which 
was adopted should be not only essentially free from 
jobbery, but clear from even the slightest suspicion of that 
taint. In the Blue-book which we have mentioned there 
is a full exposition of the method which has been evolved 
to meet the requirements, negative and positive, thus 
marked out. The procedure adopted was that of classifi- 
cation of the candidates by a small Committee according 
to the impression formed by its members of their bright- 
hess and general suitability after interviewing them indi- 
vidually. On the basis of this classification—in making 
which, it should be said, the Committee was aided by in- 
formation supplied by the parents when applying for 
nominations, by medical history sheets signed by the 
parent and the family doctor, and by confidential reports 
from the schoolmaster—the First Lord magle his nomina- 
tions. The nominated candidates were then subjected to 
a purely qualifying, not competitive, written examination 
im school subjects, so as to ascertain whether they came 
up to a reasonable standard in the ordinary school-work 
taken by boys of their age. The essential feature of 
this procedure is, of course, the individual interviewing 


difficulty in putting the boys at their ease. 


of the candidates by the Committee. ‘There have been 
two such Committees during the past year, each of- 
four members, the only one common to both being Mr. 
V. W. Baddeley, one of the First Lord’s private secretaries, 
who had had special experience in connection with the 
selection of candidates for naval cadetships under the old © 
system. The other three members on the first occasion 
were Admiral Sir John Fisher, Second Lord, who presided ; 
Mr. C. E. Ashford, Head-Master of the Osborne Naval 
College ; and Commander Hyde Parker, of the ‘ Britannia’ ; 
and on the second, Rear-Admiral Durnford, Junior Naval 
Lord, as President; Dr. James Gow, Head-Master of 
Westminster School ; and Captain Trevylyan Napier, R.N. 
A formidable party in either case, it may be said, to inter- 
view poor trembling little fellows of twelve, or even eleven, 
who had to walk one by one into their august presence, 
knowing that on the impression they produced on this 
quartet of grave seniors depended, probably, all the 
hopes of their parents, and all their own future course 
of life. Did it not mean a heavy handicap to the 
nervous and sensitive, a big advantage to the “ cheeky,” 
boy? ‘There, no doubt, lies precisely the danger against 
which the Interviewing Committee has to be on its guard. 
But we undertake to say that no one can réad the sKort 
Reports written by each member of each of the Committees 
which discharged that fusction last year without feeling 
that they were on their guard, and that they laid them- 
selves out to deal not only absolute but considerate 
justice to all the boys who were submitted to their 
inspection. There is, indéed, a fatherly, or elder-brotherly, 
tone about some of these communications which cannot fail 
to make them very pleasant reading to all who may contem- 
plate having, at some time, to send in young relatives of 
their own for a corresponding ordeal. “I do not think,” 
wrote Commander Hyde Parker, “‘that shyness or nervous- 
ness has handicapped the boys much ; perhaps in a few cases 
it has a little, but I think we have quickly been able to 
put the boys at their ease. What may have appeared 
rather ridiculous questions were put with this in view, in 
order to bring about a laugh, which often was all that was 
required.” Again, Mr. Ashford writes: —‘There was small 
In one or. two 
cases they failed to overcome their nervousness, but allow- 
ance for this was made.” The questions asked “ were 
designed primarily to make the boy talk, and bring out 
his interests, predilections, oecupations, sense of humour, 
readiness of response, and, above all, to set him at his ease ; 
as a secondary matter to test the amount of general in- 
formation he possessed.” ‘ Instead,” writes Mr. Ewing, 
Director of Naval Instruction—who watched the proceed- 
ings, though not himself taking part in them—“ of the 
ordeal he probably expected, the boy has found himself 
answering informal questions about school and holidays, 
about books he has read and common things he has seen.” 
Questions are, no doubt, asked during the interview on 
school subjects also. Dr. Gow writes :—“ The function of 
the examiners was to form an estimate of the total energy 
—intellectual, physical, and moral—of each candidate, and 
my chief part was to apply the scholastic tests. Neverthe- 
less,” he goes on, “in my final judgment on the boys I 
was not guided solely by their scholastic proficiency. I 
attended closely to the answers elicited by my colleagues, 
and frequently modified my first opinion by the light of 
later observations.” The net result was that “every boy 
was carefully considered from many points of view, and 
was judged on his merits as a whole. In nine cases out of 
ten the examiners were at once unanimous in their decision, 
and even in the few cases that called for discussion the 
differences of opinion were not great.” “I can safely say,” 
adds the Head-Master of Westminster, “that though I 
have taken part in many examinations where the gravest 
mterests were concerned, I never felt so confident as in 
this one that substantial justice was done.” 


We should be surprised if any careful reader of the 
brief, but thoroughly human, Reports contained in this 
Blue-book were inclined to doubt the soundness of the 
most important conclusion so impressively stated by Dr. 
Gow. Lord Selborne, in a word, appears to have been 
entirely well advised as to the principles on which to con- 
struct a gate of entry to the new system of training for all 
the commissioned ranks of the Navy: He has also been 
wise in now raising by a few months the lower limit of age 








for appearance before a Committee, as the Reports appeared 
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to show that the interviewers only felt full confidence im their 
own judgment as to boys well over twelve. It is not intended 
or desired that boys should be in any special way prepared 
for their visit to the Interviewing Committee, or that their 
preparatory-school curriculum should be varied, negatively 
or positively, from that followed by their schoolfellows 
who have no naval aspirations. If they are classed among 
the a’s by the Committee, and are thence nominated 
30 Osborne by the First Lord, there is every reason to 
think that the Navy will have secured the stuff of which 
excellent officers are made. If they are not so classed and 
nominated, they will have wasted no precious years on 
unnatural specialisation, and will go forward in pre- 
paration for whatever other lines of life may seem best for 
them. An important question, however, remains., The 
great idea of the new system of naval training is that of 
securing unity of feeling among the commissioned ranks, 
together with, on the part of all the officers, an adequate 
amount of that engineering and mechanical knowledge 
which is essential to the intelligent and effective working 
of those great floating machine-shops which we call our 
men-of-war. The aim is admirable, and we believe the 
means adopted to be in the main well conceived. But we 
should be glad of further assurance as to the working of 
the new system for the sons of comparatively poor and 
humble homes, such, for example, as those which have 
largely supplied the engineer officers under the old system. 
Are the expenses at the Naval College at Osborne such as 
can be sustained by parents of the class in question? Mr. 
Edmund Robertson clearly thinks not, and he maintained 
in the discussion on the Navy Estimates on Tuesday that 
in future 95 per cent. of the population of the country 
would be shut out from the commissioned ranks of 
the Navy. Mr. Pretyman in his reply said that it was 
“going too far to say that Osborne was a place only for 
the sons of the rich,” and that he was perfectly convinced 
that the new system would bring about no change towards 
making the Navy a rich man’s Service. This does not 
altogether satisfy us. If—and we are assured that such 
is the case—it is not intended that there shall be any con- 
traction in the area from which aspirants are drawn for 
any of the commissioned ranks in the Navy, it is essential 
that in some way the course of four or five years at 
Osborne should be brought within the reach of boys who 
would under the old system have been sent to Keyham 
to prepare for engineering commissions. There is much 
to be said for the Japanese plan of charging to the State 
all the expenses of the training of naval cadets. There is 
an honourable equality about such a system among the 
cadets, and the addition involved to the Navy Estimates 
would not, we think, be out of proportion to the good 
achieved. But in any case it ought to be possible so to 
arrange matters that no boy who can pass the gate kept 
by the Interviewing Committees should be deprived of all 
chance of entering the Navy through inability on his 
parents’ part to meet the normal Osborne charges. For 
example, might it not be possible to give something in the 
nature of Royal scholarships to five or six cadets every 
year? And if so, it must also be clearly understood that 
these Committees will not attach any such consequence to 
mere polish of manner or speech as would rule out those 
boys whose home surroundings may have offered limited 
social advantages. What may be wanting in those 
respects to any sound, wholesome, intelligent, energetic, 
right-minded boy, with a real wish to serve his King 
and country at sea, can surely be made good by the 
Osborne course and its companionships. With these 
qualifications, the selection and training of naval officers 
may be pronounced as bidding fair to proceed on entirely 
satisfactory lines. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 
R. GLADSTONE has upset, at all events for his 
M 


own contemporaries, all the customary estimates of 
old age. Three score and ten has ceased to have any 
special meaning as an epoch in human history, and even 
Sir William Harcourt’s retirement comes as something of 
a surprise. He is only seventy-seven,—the age when Mr. 
Gladstone was beginning the Home-rule campaign which 
was to give full employment. to all his faculties for another 
seven years. But to be in the front rank ef political war- 
fare after eighty is given to few, and Sir William Harcourt 
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has no doubt been wise in not subjecting himself un 
longer to the strain of Parliamentary life. The ¢laj tf 
puts forward in his letter to his constituents is ful}: ie 
out by the facts. Ever since, he says, he entare] u 
political life he has “ given all his energies to public work” 
That is the right language for a Member of Parliament 
use, and it would be well if more Members of Pazlia : 
could make it theirown. “The post of a representatin 
of the people is a high trust and a great reg nh 
bility not to be lightly undertaken or imperfectly dg 
charged.” In theory, perhaps, this is the estimate that 
every Member forms of his duties. A very~ mn} 
lower standard, it is to be feared, is found sufficient 
in ordinary practice. It is this fact that makes the dig. 
appearance of a great Parliamentarian—and beyond doubt 
Sir William Harcourt was this—a subject for genuing 
regret. He helped to keep up the level of Parliamentary 
life in a time when from various causes it is constant) 
tending to fall lower. Whether in office or in Opposition, 
he was always watchful and vigorous, not apt to let the 
mistake of an opponent pass unnoticed, not slow to come 
to the aid of a friend whose impetuosity had led him into 
a difficulty. He was well read in Parliamentary history, 
and had the zeal for finding appropriate precedents which 
naturally accompanies this kind of knowledge. But 
though this may sometimes be irritating to a Govern. 
ment, it is a very valuable knowledge in itself, and one the 
decay of which has already had unfortunate results. Asa 
financier Sir William Harcourt enjoys the solitary distinc. 
tion of having earned and received the warm praises of hig 
adversaries. Unionist Chancellors of the Exchequer have, 
again, had cause to be grateful to him for the deter. 
mination with which he pressed forward the Death. 
duties. The Conservative Budgets would have been very 
much less satisfactory if Sir William Harcourt had not 
provided them with a source of revenue which it would 
have been very difficult for them to discover for them. 
selves. Nor in the enumeration of his virtues ought his 
power of keeping the House amused to be left out. When 
all has been said, there are large opportunities of being 
bored in the conduct of public business, and the man 
who makes these fewer by his mere presence and by 
the chance that he will suddenly put his finger on some 
weak place in his opponent’s armour, helps to maintain 
the position of the House of Commons in the opinion of 
the country. ' 

It is not only in these ways that Sir William Harcourt 
will be missed. Other Members may in time be found well 
qualified to supply his place. What cannot be supplied 
is the tradition of a greater Parliamentary time,—a time 
when the leaders of parties in the House of Commons 
were men of a larger mould than they are now, and when 
they played their parts with a degree of freedom which 
inevitable changes of procedure have put out of reach, 
Sir William Harcourt carried the Budget of 1894 through 
the Commons without once resorting to the Closure. The 
skill required for this achievement could hardly have been 
gained under the present rules. The temptation to bring 
inconvenient discussions to a‘sudden close is too great to 
be resisted, and there grows up a habit of measuring the 
duration of debate by the hours which must elapse before 
it is decent to bring it to a compulsory close. The states- 
men of the generation to which Sir William Harcourt 
belonged were trained in different schools. Parliament 
stood to them for something greater and more important 
than it seems to stand to their successors. They regarded 
it with more respect, they were more anxious to possess its 
good opinion, they were less disposed to curtail its powers 
or to guard themselves against its interference. As the 
older men have disappeared there has been a change for 
the worse in all these respects. 

In part, as we have said, this change has been inevitable. 
The increase in the number of men desiring to speak, and 
the anxiety of the constituencies to see their Members 
taking part in the debates, have rendered the conduct of 
business impossible on the old system. But it has not 
been wholly inevitable. A new conception of the place and 
function of the House of Commons has come into being. It 
is necessary, of course, to obtain its consent to the various 
stages of legislation. A Bill must still go through its 
three readings and its various stages in Committee. But 
beyond this there is no need to consult it. It must be 





asked to give its consent wherever the law makes that con- 
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oe asi ble, but there is no need for a Minister to 
sent indispensa to put-it in possession of his intentions, 


his way : ° 7 Min} 
S Lape af the information it desires. Indeed, Ministers 


ld every expedient justified which could 
roa singe ne of Cow a genoa bs out of the reach of 
the Assembly to whose confidence and support they owe their 
existence. It is impossible, for example, to imagine Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli or Sir William Harcourt playing 
with the House of Commons as Mr. Balfour played with it in 
the closing weeks of last Session. A great question had been 
unexpectedly placed before the country. Nothing else was 
really occupying men’s thoughts either in or out of Parlia- 
ment. It was the subject of speeches on every platform, 
and of whispers and rumours 1n every place where politicians 
gathered together. In every place, that is to say, except 
one. The Government so ordered matters that not a word 
about it could be said in the House of Commons. There 
an enforced silence reigned. Everything might be talked 
about except the one subject on which anybody cared 
to say @ word. If Ministers had chosen to allow it, the 
long debate on Mr. Morley’s amendment to the Address 
might have taken place before the prorogation. The con- 
troversy which occupied the autumn and early winter 
would have greatly benefited by this rehearsal. Nothing 
does so much to form and educate public opinion as a 

debate in the House of Commons. It gives the 
electors something to read, if they are so minded, and 
those who address them in the Recess something to borrow 
from and make their own. Mr. Chamberlain would have 
met with more instructed audiences in the prosecution of 
his campaign, and possibly have profited by the consequent 
necessity of spending more care on the defence of his 
positions. The Chinese labour question is another 
example of the same tendency. It would have seemed in- 
conceivable to the statesmen of Sir William Harcourt’s 
time that a matter of this magnitude should be decided, 
so far as the Government are concerned, without reference 
to the House of Commons. We do not claim for this 
earlier generation any heroic virtue. They might have been 
as sensible as their successors of the convenience of settling 
matters behind the back of Parliament. But they would 
have been kept straight, if by nothing else, by an instinctive 
regard for the authority to which they owed their political 
being. To-day the Government seem to know nothing of 
their parentage. If they had to explain how they came into 
the world, they might say with Topsy, “ Specs we growed.” 
Great Britain is governed not so much by Parliament as by 
an Executive, which is emancipated as regards its adminis- 
trative action, though it still frets under certain antiquated 
fetters where legislation is concerned. How the return to 
a better state of things is to be brought about we cannot 
pretend to say. The amendment may begin on either side. 
The House of Commons may set to work to recover its old 
control of the Executive, or the Executive may of its own 
accord place itself in its old relation to the House of Com- 
mons. All we are certain about is that until by one or 
the other road the end is attained, we shall continue to 
look back to the times of which Sir William Harcourt is 
almost the last representative with an uneasy sense that 
Parliamentary government has lost something which is 
essential to its satisfactory working. 








ST. JOHN’S EPISTLE. 

ge latest critic of the Fourth Gospel, Professor James 

Drummond, Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, 
whose striking study—* An Inquiry into the Character and 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel” (London: Williams and 
Norgate, 10s. 6d.)—has already been briefly noticed in these 
columns, gives back the book to its traditional author, 
maintaining at the same time that in the First Epistle of 
John we have a veritable letter from the beloved Disciple. It 
is not within the scope of this article to analyse the great 
Weight of evidence by which Professor Drummond supports 
his theory, We would merely allude in passing to the 
fascination of the earlier chapters of his book, which may 
beunderstood by the least scholarly critic, and which throw a 
flood of light upon the personality and philosophic standpoint 
of Christ’s most spiritual biographer. The key to Professor 
Drummond's literary analysis is this: that the Gospel is not, 
in the modern sense of the word, precisely historical. What 
he claims for Christ’s speeches therein set down is “ that they 





are genuine reminiscences called up after the lapse of many 
eventful and exciting years, and consequently liable not only 
to be conveyed in the author's peculiar manner, but to have 
their substance affected by the intermingling of his own 
feelings and experience.” What more could be expected ? 
The character of a strong man sifts and stamps all his recol- 
lections, and it is surely likely that the Son of Thunder, who 
was the chosen friend of Christ, and became the Apostle of 
Love, was a strong man. 


Every reader of the New Testament who reads with interest, 
and not merely for the sake of “acquiring merit,” must have 
desired to know exactly what were the conclusions the 
Evangelists drew from the memorabilia which they com. 
mitted to paper. It seems sometimes as if they supplied the 
facts and Paul of Tarsus drew the inferences. In St. John’s 
Gospel this desire to know the religious opinions of the writer 
is gratified to some extent by the internal evidence, and in the 
light of his letter we get a clear view of his personal faith,—a 
faith which had, if Professor Drummond’s theory be accepted, 
already stood fifty years of trial and seen the beginnings of 
polemical Christianity. From a first hasty reading of the 
Epistle we seem to get nothing but a vague statement of 
Christian mysticism—of dogmas asserted, only to be abandoned, 
in their literal interpretation, and reasserted in their spiritual 
significance—as though the writer had ever in his mind the 
words of his Master: “ Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone.” But if we will keep in 
remembrance'that the writer is very old, and will take some time 
and trouble to understand what he is saying—if we will, so to 
speak, put fundamental religious questions to the author of the 
Epistle—we shall find that those questions are as categorically 
answered as questions on such subjects very well can be. For 
instance, we may know what was St. John’s conception of the 
Deity. “God is light,” he tells us; and again he defines His 
nature under the figure of “ Love.” “No man,” he assures us 
both in the Gospel and the Epistle, “hath seen God at any 
time”; but Christ, he maintains, has revealed Him. The 
mind of the reader instinctively recalls Christ’s own definition, 
which St. John alone has recorded: “ God is a Spirit: and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit.” If we ask 
what was the new commandment of the Christ who came to 
reveal, he tells us that it is the injunction to mutual love. 
“ He that loveth his brother abideth in the light, and there is 
none occasion of stumbling in him.” This great command- 
ment, he admits, is not entirely new. In one sense, it is “an 
old commandment which ye had from the beginning.” It 
is an extraordinary fact about St. John that, after a long 
life and a peculiarly harsh experience, after seeing Christ 
crucified and his friends murdered, and knowing as he knew 
the corruption of the Roman Empire, he keeps his faith in 
human nature. Certainly he takes no rose-coloured view of 
the society around him at Ephesus, which he declares “ lieth 
in darkness,” and he warns his audience against secular 
ambition in a manner which is, to say the least, not palatable 
to the modern reader: “ Love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world. If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him.” Nineteen Christian 
centuries have altered worldly conditions for the better. Had 
St. John lived to-day, it is not impossible that he might have 
modified his words. For all this, he can still speak of the “ Light, 
which lighteth every man,” and still call upon his readers to 
find within their own hearts the evidence of the divine element 
inhuman nature. “ Hereby know we that we dwell in him and 
he in us, because he hath given us of his Spirit.” Through 
all the darkness of the Roman decadence the Jewish seer per- 
ceives that man is radically different from the brutes, that he 
can never be satisfied while he gives in to the animal instinct 
which teaches him to say “ Each for himself.” Mystic though 
he is, St. John is evidently afraid lest the readers of his 
philosophy should forget that his teaching has a practical 
outcome. He is as sure as St. James that religion cannot 
be divorced from deeds, and it is strange how these two 
men, with their completely different types of mind, agree 
upon the mainissue. St. James knows nothing of mysticism. 
He taught plain common-sense and Christian morals, and 
only got into the Protestant Canon by the skin of his teeth. 
The object of his teaching was to make men lead a self- 
disciplined life of benevolence, for such he believed to 
be the only Christian life. Every one knows his definition 
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of “pure religion and undefiled”; and St. John, approaching 
the practical part of his subject by a very different way, 
comes to nearly the same conclusion. The man of money 
who takes no interest in the condition of the poor can hardly, 
he thinks, be called a Christian at all. “How dwelleth the 
love of God in him,” he asks, if he “hath this world’s 
good,” and seeing his brother in need, doeth nothing P 


If we continue our questions, and ask how any man is to 
know that he is in a right relation to God, he replies again 
that the proof is in his attitude to his brethren. There are 
those, he admits, who will deny this, and maintain that the 
love of God is all-sufficient. With such the Son of Thunder 
does not stop to argue. “If a man say,I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar,” he roundly declares, though 
in another place he appeals to his reader’s common-sense on 
the subject, making use, as he so often does in both his 
books, of one of those metaphors which strike crudely 
upon the modern ear: “If ye know that he is righteous, 
ye know that every one that doeth righteousness is born 
of him.” But, it may be said, quite apart from kind- 
ness, what test of conduct does St. John lay down for 
Itis readers? He seems to think that there is no infallible 
law which will tell a man what to do in every moral 
difficulty, but he is sure that those who do their best need not 
distress themselves further. “Beloved,” he says, “if our 
heart condemn us not, then have we confidence toward 
God.” All this, however, is a matter of ethics. What abou’ 
the spiritual promises of Christ? it may be asked. The 
answer in St. John’s Epistle is succinct and frank. “ This is 
the promise that he hath promised us, even eternal life.” 
And what is the nature of that life? Again St. John is 
perfectly simple and open. He does not know. “Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be,” is all he will say. If the beloved Disciple had 
learned nothing of the life after death during the time in 
which he was ithe companion of our Lord, if he admits his 
inability to satisfy the inevitable craving of human curiosity, 
it is not likély that any Church can be able to appease it. It 
is worth remembering that St. John had no doubt heard all 
the parabolical allusions made by Christ to the things beyond 
the grave, and it is evident from his confession of ignorance 
on the subject that he considered His words metaphorical, 
and not calculated to bear the weight of definite eschato- 
logical dogma. : 

What is the practical outcome of the answers which we 
have elicited? Surely that St. Jobn believed in a God who 
is—according to Christ’s revelation—the father of spirits; in 
an inspired rule for the guidance of life here, and in an 
inspired hope of life everlasting. About that future life he 
can tell us nothing; but to quiet our troubled spirits when we 
think of the darkness beyond death, he reminds us that we are 
already the sons of God, and therefore our souls will be in 
good hands. If this is the creed St. John asks us to accept, 
he makes undeniably a great demand upon faith—both faith 
in God and faith in man—but certainly very little upon what 
is commonly called credulity. 





SCHOOLBOYS’ POCKET-MONEY. 


HE “cost of public schools” is one of those “hardy 
perennial” questions which come up year after year 

for discussion among correspondents of newspapers,—the 
reason being, presumably, that every year so many hundreds 
-of parents send their boys to public schools for the first time, 
amd for the first time are brought face to face with the 
question of expense. (Why is it, by the way, that you so 
seldom see anything written on the cost of preparatory 
schools,—a question about which there is just as much, if 
not more, to be said? A. yearly bill of £150 for a boy of ten 
years old—and that is by no means the highest amount that 
is charged and paid—is certainly a good round sum.) But 
occasionally it happens that in the discussion of these “hardy 
perennial” questions a new question comes to light, or an old 
question is illuminated in a new manner. The first letter 
on the cost of public schools which appeared in the Daily 
Mail a week or two ago was followed by seyeral others of 
the usual kind, in which a faint note of complaint of the 
cost is mingled with an apparent satisfaction at being able to 
afford it; but eventually the correspondence was illumined 





by the writer of a letter which touched on the question 
schoolboys’ pocket-money. After remarking that the wt 
of a previous letter “must be an exceedingly ingen; 
person if he succeeded in educating his boy at Eton op 
inclusive total of £205 per annum,” this correspondent " 
on to observe that “I found my boy’s bills amounted to £209 
per annum, plus £20 for extras. As to pocket-money, it wag 
necessary to allow him at least £15 per term, in spite of strict 
economy.” We do not pretend to knowledge of what may be the 
precise meaning‘ attached to the exclamation “ Great Seot}!” 
though its general drift is clear; but it was probably expres 
sive of the feelings of most of the Eton boys who read the 
letter just quoted. Their envy of the possession of a father 0 
indulgent as to consider £15 a term pocket-money compatible 
with strict economy on the part of the son must have been a 
least equal to their regret that a schoolfellow should have 
educated his sire so shamefully as to allow him to call a 
Eton “half” a “ term.” 

But, of course, they might be quite wrong, and, certain 
things granted, a tolerant father might be justified in thinking 
his son economical if he spent only £45 a year in pocket. 
money. (There have been cases in which a boy in College at 
Eton has cost his parents very little more than that sum in a 
year, everything included.) For, clearly, it all depends what 
you mean by “ pocket-money.” Is “ pocket-money ” to includ 
tailors’ bills, for instance, and bills for hats, shirts, collars, 
boots, and so forth,—that is to say, is it to include all expenses 
which can be regulated, at least to a certain extent, by the 
boy himself? Is it to include, again for exaniple, in the 
summer half at Eton the expenses of a wet-bob in keepings 
“lock-up,’—%#.e., five pounds or so for a private boat? Ifall 
these things are to come out of “pocket-money,” then to spend 
on an average £15 “per term” would not be gross extrava 
gance. But, on the other hand, has “ pocket-money,” in the 
memory of parents and schoolboys, ever borne so wide an 
interpretation as that? Would not “allowance” be the better 
word? For “pocket-money,” in its commonly accepted mean- 
ing, conveys to the schoolboy the idea of money which he may 
spend precisely as he pleases. Of course, out of his pocket. 
money he may choose, or he may be compelled by custom, to 
reserve a certain sum for subscriptions to cricket or football 
clubs, school missions, and so forth; but, generally speaking, 
“pocket-money” means the “tips” that his parents and uncles 
and aunts and other desirable acquaintances bestow upon him 
during the last few days when the holidays are coming to 
an end. 


How much pocket-money is necessary to make a boy happy 
at school, and how does he usually spend what he is given? 
In the case of boys at a preparatory school, of course, the 
question is very easily answered. Practically speaking, they 
do not actually need any pocket-money at all. In these days 
so much is done and managed for them by the masters that 
they have very little opportunity of spending money even 
should they wish to do so. The rule at most well-managed 
preparatory schools is for all pocket-money to be collected at 
the beginning of the term by one of the masters, who acts as 
banker during term-time, and does not allow a boy to draw a 
large sum from his account unless he is satisfied that it will 
be spent at once, and also spent upon a sensible object 
Small boys are generally so careless. or rather so trusting, 
that it does not occur to them that it is an unsatisfactory 
proceeding to distribute five or ten shillings vaguely between 
a waistcoat pocket, two trousers pockets, a coat pocket, and a 
purse generously left open on the floor. Like Stevenson's 
delightful child who buried his tin soldier— 

“T shall find him, never fear, 

I shall find my grenadier”— 
they are apt to suppose, with a whole-hearted trust in the 
goodness of their fellow-creatures, servants included, that 4 
half-crown abandoned in the neighbourhood of an inkpot or 
a washstand “will be there” when it is next wanted 
It is better, therefore, that the contrél of their exchequer 
should be deputed to a chancellor who will keep accurate 
account-books, and whose advice can be depended upon as to 
whether a particular packet of foreign postage-stamps, oF & 
patent kind of top, or a peculiarly alluring set of marbles 18 
really worth the immediate sacrifice of so many sh lings and 
pence. But the case of a public-school boy is, of cours, 
different. He must be answerable for the control of his own 
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exchequer, however necessarily limited or however unneces- 
sarily large. : 

On what does he spend most of his money? Without 
doubt—certainly in the case of the younger, and to a large 
extent in the case of the older, public-school boy—there is a 
yery obvious answer. He is a free-fooder in the frillest sense 
of the term. Most of his money finds its way, sooner or later, 
and soon rather than late, to the “ tuck-shop,” or the “ sock- 
shop,” or whatever he calls that necessary emporium where 
hunger can be satisfied, at any time of day, with anything 
from mulligatawny soup to strawberry ices or meringues and 
cream. Of course—this is especially the case as the boy 

ws older+he does not necessarily consume “on the pre- 
mises” of the shop all the food-stuffs which he procures; a 
good deal of it, in the shape of sausages and so forth, he buys 
in the form of raw material to be worked up at home. But 
food-stuffs certainly constitute the larger proportion of his 
imports. Next in order, perhaps, come either “things for his 
yoom,” if he is lucky enough to have a room, or private 
hobbies. Some boys spend quite an astonishing amount in 
furnishing and refurnishing the small apartments allotted to 
them at the larger public schools. To others, of course, the 
decoration of their private apartments is an uninteresting 
matter; and these, probably, after spending what they con- 
sider necessary on food, reserve the rest of their pocket- 
money for outlay on their particular hobbies,—photography, 
pet animals, carpentering, fishing, birds’-nesting, butterfly- 
collecting, and so forth. We leave out of consideration the 
purchase of implements for games—cricket-bats and fives- 
gloves, and so on—for these are in a sense necessary, and 
perhaps ought properly to “go down in the bills.” Gener: 
ally speaking, however, if you could get at the account-books 
of an average public-school boy (very few schoolboys do, as a 
matter of fact, keep accounts) you would find food-stuffs, 
perhaps under the form of ‘ sundries,” responsible for most of 
the money supplied to him at the beginning of term. And, 
of course, to allow a boy to spend £15 a term chiefly in the 
purchase of extra food, or on hobbies, would be ridiculous. 
From thirty shilling to five pounds, the latter being a most 
ample allowance, is the amount of “pocket-money”’ usually 
spent by a boy during three months at school. 


But it may be asked, since it is the rule at most schools 
nowadays to feed boys well, and since this extra food is 
not absolutely necessary, is it not in reality mere waste of 
money to allow a boy to spend all these sums as he pleases ? 
Probably not; of this, at all events, any schoolmaster will 
assure a parent, that it is the greatest mistake possible to 
allow a boy practically no money at all. To do so immedi- 
ately differentiates him, in a way that is exceedingly un- 
comfortable for him, and may even cause him the loss 


of his self respect, from the rest of his schoolfellows. Boys | 


are often brutally uncritical, and a boy who never has 
any money to spend is more likely to be called a “stingy 
beast” than silently sympathised with because his parents are 
either unable or unwilling to fill his purse full. But it must 
nevertheless be conceded that it is not the best possible plan to 
give a boy a certain sum of money at the beginning of the 
term, and tell him that he has “ got to make that last” until 
the next holidays. Very likely he will spend it all in a week, 
and depend for the next eleven weeks on the small allowance 
usually paid out to him by his house-master; which, again, 
often leads to borrowings which are undesirable. A far better 
plan is to put a considerably larger sum than mere pocket- 
money at his disposal, with reservations. Let him be told 
that he will be allowed a certain sum of money in the year, 
out of which he has to clothe himself and defray other 
necessary expenses. If he is wise, he will consult his mother 
as to how to proportion his outlay judiciously; if he is un- 
wise, he will either find himself shabbily dressed (which he 
will probably dislike) or short of money with which to buy 
photograph-films. Very likely he will make many mistakes, 
but a kindly father or mother will expect and allow for them. 
Tn any case, however, he will at least be learning not only how 
to save money, but also—which is a very different thing from 
merely getting rid of so many pounds, shillings, and pence— 
how to spend, however small or large an income. 





ANIMAL STOWAWAYS. 

NE of the oddest casés which have come before the 
Courts since the passing of the Employers’ Liability 
Act was recently decided against a colliery company. The 
parents of a boy employed in the workings complained that 
he had been so terrified by an animal in the dark galleries of 
the mine that he had been unconscious for some time, and had 
been suffering in health ever since. The creature, which was 
described as having enormous yellow eyes, had rushed past 
him im the dark, and caused the shock from which he was 
suffering. The company pleaded that it was only a cat; but 
there was probably something to be said for the boy’s point 
of view, for the eyes of some animals have the property of 
concentrating and reflecting light from a candle or lantern, 
until, for example, the eyes of a cow across which the gleam 
of a searchlight comes appear at a distance of a hundred 

yards like two green lamps on a train. 

Another question is how a cat came to be in a coal mine 
some thousand feet deep. The answer is that there neavly 
always are both cats, rats, and mice in coal mines, and that 
these almost invariably find their way down as “stowaways.” 
With the exception of the pit ponies, all the fauna of a coal 
mine descend the shafts in this illicit manner. They 
include various flies and moths, beetles, weevils, mice, rats, 
and cats, each and every one of which has deseended 
in the “cages” which take down the men, or in the “ corves” 
which take coal up, and sometimes carry stores. The insects 
find their way to the bottom hidden partly in the ponies’ corn 
and hay, and partly in the wood used for supporting the 
galieries. The hot atmosphere of the mine is the very place 
for hatching out or bringing to perfection the eggs and 
larvae of the wood-boring flies and beetles. The. case in 
which a portion of the workings of a colliery were aban- 
dened for a time because the men were afraid of the 
“mosquitoes” im them has been referred to previously in 
the Spectator; but the species which the men called mos- 
quitoes has subsequently transpired. They were “tipula” 
flies, of the very largest size, Tipula gigas by name. These 
are yellow, broad-winged insects, larger than a hornet, with 
along sharp ovipositor, or egg-laying spike, which gives the 
impression of being a formidable sting. Other kinds of 
ichneumon flies, not so large, but very unpleasant to look 
upon, also haunt collieries. In both cases the larvae are 
carried down in the timber. The mice and rats go into the pit 
in the bundles of straw and oats which are taken to cut up 
and mix with the ponies’ food. They find plenty to eat, both 
waste corn and fragments from the men’s meals brought 
into the mine. An underground population of fifty or sixty 
ponies and a thousand colliers leaves an ample margin for 
mice and rats. The colliery cats are sometimes the descend- 
ants of pet kittens taken down by pit boys, and sometimes of 
cats brought underground on purpose to keep down the mice. 
But the curiosity of cats is insatiable, especially where any- 
thing like a big hole in the ground attracts them. A cat 
well known in the buildings on the surface will sometimes 
appear in the workings below, the explanation given being 
that it has jumped into the cage when the men were entering, 
and descended With them. 

Several species of ichneumon flies arrive in this country 
as “stowaways” of a peculiarly unpleasant kind. They 
come ever hidden as grubs in the bodies of living insects. 
Many species of foreign butterflies and moths, especially 
the beautiful moon moths and other silk-producing species 
are imported in the form of caterpillars or cocoons, In 
the body. of the caterpillar some foreign ichneumon fly 
has laid its eggs, in India perhaps, or Assam, or 
China. The egg develops into a grub, and lives in 
the tissues, first of the caterpillar, and then of the 
chrysalis or pupa, which it kills, though, as the latter is often 
enveloped in a cocoon, what is taking place cannot be seen 
Instead of a beautiful moth or butterfly shaking out 
and expanding its swiftly opening wings, on which colour 
appears keeping pace with their miraculous growth, the 
collector sees his glass butterfly cage filling with these 
cruel-looking foreign ichneumon flies, sometimes in greater 
numbers than the proportion of moths or butterflies of 
the kinds expected from his cocoons, : 
New York has for many years received numbers of destitute 





aliens of the animal world from the holds of the banana ships. 
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The trade in bananas is an enormous one, and many of them 
come from sources at no great distance, whence the fruit 
can be brought without cold storage. The big clusters of 
bananas are peculiarly adapted for harbouring “stowaways.” 
Among these are enumerated numbers of small harmless 
snakes, lizards of various kinds, occasionally, it is said, a 
young iguana, and large and particularly venomous spiders. 
But real pests which survive and increase in a new country 
are, fortunately, rarely transported accidentally." The one 
serious instance is the chigo, or “jigger.” It is said to 
have been transported from Central America to the East 
Indies in the feet of Indian coolies, and by other Indian 
coolies to the coast of East Africa. The Colorado beetle 
has never succeeded in making a home in England, though 
“ mosquitoes” of a peculiarly ferocious, though non-malarial, 
kind are said to have appeared in English hotels. Several 
corn-beetles, a very destructive type of insect, and among 
the greatest enemies of those who would like to create 
an “emergency” store of corn, have been “dumped” in 
England with foreign grain, and have established themselves. 
As they are only known by Latin names, it is necessary to 
quote them, One, Niptus hololeucus, was at first only found 
in London in grain warehouses, whence it has spread to many 
of the larger towns; another is Cryptophilus integer ; a third, 
Trigonogenius globulus, is gradually spreading over England, 
and is especially common in the Oldham mills; but these 
do not by any means exhaust the list. A large and sombre 
beetle, an inhabitant of Central Europe, the Latin name of 
which celebrates its funereal appearance, was the other day 
discovered wandering in the London docks. But the most 
conspicuous among foreign creatures of the beetle kind getting 
their living as resident aliens of a very undesirable sort are 
the large Oriental cockroaches, at present firmly established in 
most of the “houses” at the “ Zoo.” These cockroaches are 
also said to be established at Deal. They are quite twice the 
size of the ordinary “ blackbeetle,”’ and correspondingly active 
and voracious. 

Old furniture, and even old books, have certain dis- 
advantages incidental to the possibility of their harbouring 
“stowaways, sometimes of the most objectionable character. 
“Old panelling, hoak in particular, is the werry stuff to harbour 
such as them,” says Mr. Punch’s plasterer, in answer to the 
agitated questions of a member of a family who had bought 
a “really nice old-fashioned house.” But “such as them” 
are also found in “nice old” Chippendale wardrobes, and 
bureaux, and cupboards occasionally. The woodworms, if 
less appalling to human sensibilities, are very mischievous, and 
readily migrate from one piece of furniture to another. 
Among the creatures which bore these holes is the “ death 
watch,” which is said to make its steady “ticking” by per- 
sistent hammering on the wood that it is excavatiyg. The 
true “ bookworm,” not the soft little mites which live in old 
paper, parchments, and the like, but the destroyer of books, is 
very rare. It does not bore a clean hole, but eats “on the 
flat” like a grub on a rose-leaf. 


Bird “stowaways” on ships are very numerous in the 
narrow parts of the Mediterranean during the migration. 
They also frequently alight on ships when these are near 
the coast, being then very much exhausted and glad to 
find a “rest for the soles of their feet.” Golden-crested 
wrens sometimes descend in a storm on some North Sea 
smack on a migration night, and even alight on steamers by 
day. It was confidently stated that a golden-crested wren 
was seen to fly from off the back of a short-eared owl, when 
the latter came in from the sea and alighted near a jetty on 
the East Coast. The belief that some little birds come as 
“stowaways ” on the backs of larger ones was held in reference 
to the Canada geese by the North American Indians, and by 
the Turks of Cyprus, who alleged the same of the crane and 
stork. That some birds must travel great distances on ships 
crossing the Atlantic seems very probable. The American 
bittern and two American cuckoos have been found in 
England, the first rather frequently. It is conjectured that 
they can only have crossed the ocean by travelling on the 
masts and yards of ships, probably steamers, as otherwise 
they must have died of starvation. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


FREE-TRADE FEELING IN AUSTRALIA, 

[To THz Epiror oF THE “Sprxcraror,.”’] i 
Sir,—I think you—England generally—should know some. 
thing more than is now known of the strength of the 

Free-trade party in Australia. The present controye 
in England is watched with the greatest interest and. 
yes—anxiety by many who, like myself, have for year 
been fighting to raise Australian fiscal policy to the British 
level. The attitude of the Spectator on the subject—though 
only what its character and history made certain—is welcome 
to usall. I thinkit was your paper which pointed out thatthe 
artists were all on the side of freedom. You will see in g 
book I am sending that in 1900 I showed that the poets were 
on the same side. On December 16th I was re-elected by 
New South Wales to the Senate by 191,000 votes,—a solid, 
absolute Free-trade vote, given as such to me, a keen 
opponent of Chamberlainism. In “ Commerce and the 
Empire,” recently published by myself in London, I have 
tried to throw the results of my nearly twenty years’ 
Australian controversy and study into a form likely to help, 
I think I have put forward some useful information. The 
contest seems to me to involve greater issues, and to be of 
much greater importance, than has yet been grasped. Pardon 
my troubling you. I am presuming you have some of my 

enthusiasm.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Puusrorp (Senator), 
Sydney. 


THE CASE OF FREE-TRADERS WHO ARE 
SUPPORTERS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
[To THe Epiror or THe ‘SpectarTor.’’] 

Sir,—Did “A Free-Trade Supporter of the Government” 
have in mind Mr. Lyttelton’s speech on the fiscal debate in the 
House of Commons when he wrote his letter (Spectator, 
February 27th) P The Colonial Secretary, if I remember rightly, 
said that the Government would support those candidates 
who advocated the Government programme, and also those 
whose views on the fiscal question went further than the official 
policy. That is to say, some men hold retaliation as the goal 
to be arrived at, others would go further; in other words, 
retaliation is nothing more or less than a “half-way house” 
to Protection. How, then, can retaliation be “absolutely in- 
consistent with” Protection? Or, in a word, assuming that 
to be true, one might ask “A Free-Trade Supporter of the 
Government” two questions: Why do the Government sup- 
port Protectionists? and why do Protectionists support the 
Government ?—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. G. 


[We should very much like to see answers given to these 
two questions by our former correspondent, or some other 
Free-trade supporter of the Government.—EDb. Spectator.] 








MR. GLADSTONE ON RETALIATION. 
[To tHe Epitor or Tue “Sprctator.”] 

S1r,—The following is, I think, instructive in view of tho 
Government's policy of retaliation as an aid to “freer trade.” 
Of the period between 1841 and 1844 Mr. Gladstone wrote :-— 

“We [Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry] were anxiously and eagerly 
endeavouring to make tariff treaties with many foreign countries. 
Austria, I think, may have been included, but I recollect especi- 
ally France, Prussia, Portugal, and, I believe, Spain. And the 
state of our tariff, even after 1842, was then such as to supply us 
with plenty of material for liberal offers. Notwithstanding this, 
we failed in every case. I doubt whether we advanced the cause 
of free trade by a single inch.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Warwick. 


Epwakp Hicks. 





LORD MACAULAY ON FREE-TRADE AND 
LABOUR REGULATION. 

[To tus Eprron oF THR “SPEcTATOR.”] . 
Sr1r,—It has recently been suggested by Protectionists, and 
especially by Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, that the introduction of 
Free-trade belonged to an epoch of unbridled individualism; 
and that the principle of free imports was incompatible with 
due regard for better labour conditions, whether through Trade- © 
Unionism or Factory Acts. Mr. Asquith in a recent speech, 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, and others have sufficiently pointed 
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as 
out how unfounded this suggestion is as a matter of 
economics, and have shown that a sound Labour policy is 
not the contrary, but the complement of Free-trade. But 
as a matter of history, it may be of interest to recall the 
attitude at the time of the abolition of the Corn-laws of one 
of the greatest and most representative Free-traders. Lord 
Macaulay denounced the fallacies of Protection with more than 
his usual incisiveness in his well-known speech for the repeal 
of the Corn-laws in December, 1845. In May, 1846, he 
followed it up by a speech in which, in supporting the Ten 
Hours Bill, he indicated with singular prescience the lines 
on which legislation for the advancement of Labour should 
roceed, and the reasons for rejecting theories of non-inter- 
yention where national strength and health were at stake :—. 


“Never will I believe that what makes a population stronger, 


and healthier, and wiser, and better, can ultimately make it’ 


. You try to frighten us by telling us that in some 
German factories the young work seventeen hours out of the 
twenty-four, that they work so hard that among thousands there 
is not one who grows to such a stature that he can be admitted 
into the Army; and you ask whether, if we pass this Bill, we can 

ibly hold our own against such competition as this? Sir, I 
a at the thought of such competition. If ever we are forced 
to yield the foremost place among commercial nations, we shall 
yield it, not to a race of degenerate dwarfs, but to some people 
pre-eminently vigorous in body and mind. For these reasons, 
Sir, I approve of the principle of this Bill, and shall, without 
hesitation, vote for the second reading.” 

But most significant of all are the concluding words of the 
speech where he asserts the fundamental value both of Free- 
trade and labour regulation :— 

“We carried upon Monday last to the bar of the Lords a Bill 
which will remove the most hateful and pernicious restriction 
that ever was laid on trade. Nothing can be more proper than 
to apply, in the same week, a remedy to a great evil of a directly 
opposite kind. As law-givers, we have two great faults to confess 
and to repair. We have done that which we ought not to have 
done. We have left undone that which we ought to have done. 
We have regulated that which we should have left to regulate 
itself. We have left unregulated that which we were bound to 

te. We have given to some branches of industry a pro- 

tection which has proved their bane. We have withheld from 
public health and public morals the protection which was their 
due, We have prevented the labourer from buying his loaf 
where he could get it cheapest; but we have not prevented him 
from ruining his body and mind by premature and immoderate 
toil, I hope that we have seen the last both of a vicious system 
of interference and of a vicious system of non-interference, and 
that our poorer countrymen will no longer have reason to attribute 
their sufferings either to our meddling or to our neglect.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES TREVELYAN. 
11 North Street, Westminster. 


[As Mr. Trevelyan notes, his great-uncle showed his usual 
clearness and prescience in handling this important subject. 
The notion that Free-traders must be in favour of cheap 
labour because they are in favour of cheap food is, of course, 
absurd. As well might you say that a man who likes to 
buy oats as cheap as possible ought to starve his horses and 
house them in a pigsty.—Eb. -Spectator.] 





OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”] 
§rr,—Your article in the Spectator of February 27th on “ Our 
Foreign Policy ” is exceedingly wise and timely. No thinking 
person can doubt that the danger you point out exists, and 
may very possibly soon develop itself. But what about 
America? The Americans are not fools. They know per- 
fectly well that if Great Britain is detested in Germany and 
other parts of the Continent, America is detested in a squared 
and cubed ratio. And they, further, are quite aware that were 
Great Britain to be brought to her knees by this hostile combi- 
nation, their own position would be an exceedingly awkward 
one, Proximus Ucalegon is probably not wholly ignored 
by the United States.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Denis Knox. . 
Rectory, Virginia, Ireland. 


(To tae Eprtor or THe “ SprctaTor.”] 
Siz,—I have read with great interest your article in the 
Spectator of February 27th entitled “Our Foreign Policy.” I 
agree with every word you say. Is, however, the matter to 
end with your article? Is there no way of bringing these 
Views to the attention of the Government? It seems to me 


co-operation of France in maintaining peace, and offering her 
a quid pro quo for the Russian Alliance. By the way, I 
notice that you make no mention of the United States. If 
France and Germany should unite to prevent Japan from 
reaping the fruits of her victory over Russia (assuming that 
she gains that victory), do you not think that the States 
would range themselves alongside England to stop any such 

unfair interference P—I am, Sir, &c., 0. Gi Bt 


[That America would be opposed to an anti-British coalition 
of Germany, France, and’ Russia we do not doubt, but 
unfortunately America’s available naval force is not at 
present great enough to enable her to compel attention to 
her wishes. Yet, no doubt, the policy of such a coalition 
would be, after finishing with Britain, to turn its attention 
to America.—Eb. Spectator.] 





CHINESE LABOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To THz Epiror or THE “ SprctaTor.”’} 
Sir,—As a resident during many years on the Pacific Slope 
and an employer of Chinese labour (both skilled and unskilled), 
may I make a few comments upon the letter of your corre- 
spondent “F.” in the Spectator of February 27th? The 
coolies in my service—woodcutters, cooks, laundrymen— 
belonged to a man to one or other of the “six companies” 
to which your correspondent calls attention. But on that 
account to stigmatise them as slaves appears to me to be 
unwarrantable and inaccurate. If these coolies were slaves, 
then every apprentice in England, every mechanic who belongs 
to a Trade-Union, is a slave also. My cook, a very faithful 
and intelligent fellow, who was with me for seven years, ex- 
plained to me more than once the advantages of belonging to 
a “company.” It is a powerful organisation for the protec- 
tion of its self-enrolled members. Through it my cook was 
enabled to keep in touch with his family in China; through 
it he regularly remitted money to his wife; through it he 
paid two visits to China while in my service. Had he been 
thrown out of employment, his “company” would have 
supported him till he secured another billet. During 
the Anti-Chinese riots hundreds of coolies would have 
starved lacking the protection of their “ companies.” 
Comparisons are peculiarly odious in this case; but your’ 
correspondent might have mentioned that in San Francisco 
(and in other towns on the Slope) the white man’s Tigertown, 
with its “caged women,” its dives, its gambling hells, its opium 
dens, used to be (there has been reform within the last few 
years) far more flagrantly conspicuous as a moral plague-spot 
than Chinatown. The two lay side by side at the time of the 
Anti-Chinese riots, and although Chinatown was used as a peg 
upon which to hang the orations and ambitions of every office- 
seeker in California, not one of these moralists perceived the 
propriety of first setting in order their own most disorderly 
houses! If it were possible to obtain reliable statistics, I 
venture to assert that they would show the average coolie 
domiciled in California during the decade between ‘1875 and 
1885 to be less vicious than the Caucasian available for 
similar purposes. First and last, the real objection to the 
Chinaman was the fact that he worked harder and better 
than the “white” man for a less wage, and that he sent his 
earnings out of the country (a genuine grievance). Had he 
squandered his dollars at the nearest bar, had he exacted and 
refused to work for less than a wage that if paid must have 
crippled half a score of budding enterprises, then doubtless 
the Acts of Exclusion would never have been passed. 
One word more. Your correspondent suggests that our 
Government should seek exhaustive enlightenment on this 
obscure question from the Colonies and the United States. I 
fear that information of practical value cannot be secured in 
North America. Exhaustive and exhausting it might prove, 
but not enlightening. How many politicians on the Pacific 
Slope—where politics is as well recognised a trade as shoe- 
making—would dare to imperil their livelihood by champion- 
ing the heathen Chinee? How many Democrats of the 
solid South would furnish enlightening data upon the negro 
question? Fortunately, our Government can find in the 
Malay States and Straits Settlements facts concerning 
Chinese coolie labour which will not be discoloured by 
prejudice and injustice. Let those who have the develop- | 





that not a moment should be lost in attempting to obtain the 


ment of South Africa at heart insist upon knowing what has 
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been accomplished by Chinamen in the Far East instead of 
the Far West.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 





[To raz Eprron or tHe “Sprcrator.”] 
S1r,—I have read with interest the letters of the three corre- 
spondents in the Spectator of February 27th on the above 
subject, and I trust you will allow me to make a few remarks 
thereon. 

Your first correspondent is hardly a serious debater. 
Abandoning argument, he appeals to the “mine-owners” to 
“think Imperially,’ which phrase, translated into action, appears 
to mean that they should sacrifice the “ prosperity of the Trans- 
vaal” by refusing to employ Chinese labour. He bids them be 
of good cheer, for although their pockets will be depleted, they 
will gain unto themselves eertain moral qualities, which he 
enumerates, and which he assumes they do not at present possess. 
This light-hearted correspondent, however, fails to recognise the 
grave responsibility which these “mine-owners” owe to their 
shareholders, to their employés, and to the general community 
to maintain their gold-producing industry at its highest efficiency. 
Aay serious check to this industry would entail far more suffering 
upon the shareholders and employés than upon the magnates 
themselves. Moreover, for many years past the production of 
gold has not kept pace with the increase of population and 
increased atea of its circulation. There is at present a world- 
famine for gold, and it is hardly possible to over-emphasise 
the ramification of suffering and loss that would be occasioned 
by any serious diminution in the output of gold from the 
Transvaal. 

The lengthened experience of your correspondent “¥.” of the 
Chinese in America entitles his temperate letter to serious con- 
sideration. He makes a great point of the fact that although at 
first there was free entry for the Chinese, yet ultimately it was 
found neééssary, apparently on moral grounds, absolutely to 
exclude them. As, however, no attempt seems to have been 
made to isolate these Chinese under legislative restrictions 
similar to those that are to be put in force in the Transvaal, his 
case does not form a precedent. With conspicuous fairness, he 
makes no objection to the conditions under which the Chinese 
will be employed in the Transvaal, but charges their agents in 
China with selling them under a “system of practical slavery.” 
He admits, ho vever, that the methods of this system are beyond 
the comprehension of the Western intellect, and consequently he 
is unable to give proofs of his statement. Finally, in support of 
his objection to Chinese on moral grounds, he draws a some- 
what sensational picture of “‘caged’ women,” “opium dens,” 
“ gambling-hcuses,” as they are to be seen in San Francisco and 
other American towns. 

Some years ago I used frequently to visit both by day and 
night the Chinese quarters in Sydney and Melbourne. The im- 
pression I gained was that although there were vicious opium- 
smokers and vicious gamblers, just as there are vicious drunkards 
in Western communities, yet the majority of the Chinese were 
moderate opium-smoker's and modevate gamblers. Moreover, in 
the course of several years I never saw or heard of a drunken 
Chinaman; nor did I ever hear of rape by a Chinaman, although 
this crime was so common amongst the white community in 
Sydney that it was punishable by death, 

The real danger appears to be that Europeans are liable to 
assimilate the vices of the Chinaman in addition to their own, 
and your correspondent prophesies that, despite all Ordinances 
and regulations, this will happenin the Transvaal. Against this 
prophecy must be placed the fact that unprecedented safeguards 
are being established to protect the population in that country 
from any possible harm, moral or otherwise, that is likely to arise 
from the presence of a limited number of these indentured 
coolies. It is a matter of regret that the conditions of the gold- 
producing industry in the Transvaal necessitate the employment of 
Chinese as the most economicahlabour obtainable,—but the more 
Chin¢se and natives employed the greater will be the demand for 
intelligent British workmen as supervisors. Unfortunately, it 
has been démonstrated that it is impossible to employ the un- 
skilled British workman in lieu of either Chinese or blacks. He 
cannot adapt either his diet or his rate of wages to a scale which 
would render his labour profitable, and those orators who seek to 
inflame the unenlightened proletariat in this country by telling 
them they are ousted by the Chinese ought to remember that the 
mines in the Transvaal cannot be utilised as relief works for the 
unemployed in this country until they have first been purchased 
by the nation for tliis philanthropic purpose. 


_ Should it be found, by any chance, that Chinese labour cannot 
be employed, then, in view of their dutyto their shareholders and 
of the world’s need for gold, the mine-owners would ppobably be 
driven as a last alternative to empley the lower classes of the 
Latin and Slav races, whose labour is slightly dearer than the 
Chinese, but who can adapt themselves to the necessary con- 
ditions, and are ready to come in large numbers. It is obvious, 
however, that it would not be possible to isolate this form of 
labour in the samme thorough manner that is proposed for the 


Chinese, and its moral danger would consequently justify the. 


gravest apprehensions. It is devoutly to be hoped that those 
who now strain at the gnat of Chinese immorality will not have 
to swallow the camel of demoralising influence attendant upon a 
large influx into the Transvaal of the lower classes of Latin and 
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Slav races. Our own Magistrates and detectives in Leino 
give us only too much information on this subject. 


—I an, Sir, &c., G. Szymour Forr, 
2 Inttle Stanhope Street, Mayfair, London. 








SIR LESLIE STEPHEN. 
[To tHe Epiron oF THE “ SPEcTATOR,”} 
Sir,—I read with great interest the article you published in 
the Spectator of February 27th on Sir Leslie Stephen, I quite 
understand, and in part sympathise with, the remark that in 
his criticisms “somehow we do not get the real author,” or 
as I should prefer to put it, that we do not always get that 
aspect of a favourite author which we think he must wear to 
all who care much for him. Richardson seems to me tg 
supply justification for the view taken in your article. But 
the writer must surely remember two papers in the “ Hours in 
a Library” which give a very different impression of Sip 
Leslie Stephen as critical biographer. I mean that on 
Johnson’s writings, with its careful and affectionate study 
of “Rasselas” ; and that on Cowper, with its absolutely 
delightful tribute to “Toll for the Brave.” There is nothing 
“negative” in either of the excerpts referred to. The most 
devoted lover of Cowper must be charmed by the “ enthusiasm 
and true insight” which pronounced the emotional means in 
that poem undiscoverable, but confessed the emotional end 
supremely attained. Yet it is not many years since an 
able writer, I think in Blackwood, told us that this popular 
favourite was already dethroned! As for “ Rasselas,” I may 
say, as a faithful admirer, that I was more than consoled fur 
the severe handling of its weaknesses by the enlightening 
affection which lingered over its merits. I cannot think of 
anything that should be more comforting to the believer, or 
more discomforting to the unbeliever, than this deliberate 
judgment of a critic whose respect was always supported by 
reasoned opinion: “‘ Rasselas’ has narrowly missed being a 
great book.”—I am, Sir, &c., Sipney T. Irnwiy, 
Clifton College, Bristol. 





THE CASH VALUE OF ANIMALS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOCTATOR.”) 


| Srr,—You may perhaps consider it worth while to correct a 


slip made in your particularly interesting and informing 
artick in the Spectator of February 27th on the above subject. 
The writer states that ‘Sceptre’ “ cost £2,000 as a yearling.” 
She cost 10,000 guineas—the bidding for thoroughbred horses 
at auction is practically always carried on in guineas—and 
the price is remarkable as being the highest ever paid for 
colt or filly of this age. The nearest approach is the 
9,100 guineas given the same afternoon, July 4th, 1900, for 
a son of ‘Orme’ and ‘Kissing Cup,’ who came in the catalogue 
three lots before the daughter of ‘ Persimmon’ and ‘Orna- 
ment.’ ‘Cupbearer,’ as this animal was called, never won a 
race, though in one of his eight attempts he finished first, 
This was in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot; but he 
was disqualified for “ boring.” In consequence of heavy rains, 
parts of the course were quagmire. To avoid one of these, 
‘ Cupbearer’s’ jockey guided his horse from a straight course, 
and was held to have interfered with another competitor. 
‘Sceptre,’ on the other hand, has won £38,225 10s. in stakes; 
indeed, reckoning in addition what she has earned for 
running second in the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown (which 
she lost by 18in.) and elsewhere, the total approaches £1,000 
more. She has four valuable engagements for the coming 
season. At the end of her racing career ‘Sceptre’ should be 
worth a great deal beyond the sum originally paid for her,— 
probably over half as much again.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED EK. T. Wazson. 
11 Albert Court, Kensington Gore, S.W. 





JOHN BRIGHTS ANCESTRY. 
[To tHe Epiror or THe “ Sprctaror.’’] 
Srr,—My attention has been drawn to an article in the 
Spectator of January 28rd, p. 118, in which it is stated that John 
Bright had “a thin strain of Jewish blood.” This story arises 
out of the fact that an ancestor of mine, about 1685, married a 
Martha Jacobs at Lyneham, in Wiltshire. Jacobs was pre- 
sumed to be a Jewish name, but a connection of this Jacobs 
family says it is not the case. There are, or were, many of 
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that name in the Society of Friends. My father had no belief 
in the story. —I am, Sir, &c., J. A. Baiaut. 


The Reform Club. 








POETRY. 


TO LORD ROBERTS. 
FarewE.u! The sad sweet word | 
Rings sweetly, sadly now on every ear: 
The far tones of a trumpet faintly heard 
Telling the camp, is near. 


Yet though the long march close, 

And the keen blade be sheathed, its service done, 
Not yet can England spare thee to repose, 

Her still unwearied san. 


Once, in a darker day, 

Her well-loved voice recalled thee to her side. 
And still thou wilt in that dear service stay, 
As counsellor and guide. 


So shall thy presence yet 

Be with our troops to kindle and inspire ; 
To cheer the flagging spirit of age, and set 
The young man’s heart on fire. 





For thou hast kept unstained 

That faith the world delighteth to destroy, 
* And in the soldier’s rugged tuade retained 

The pure soul of a boy. 


In. thee the poet’s Happy Warrior lives, 
“That every man. in arms should wish to be”; 
And on her rohl of honour England gives 
The foremost place to thee. 
EpwarbD Sypnry TYLes. 








BOOKS. 


se a 
MR. ERNEST MYERS’S POEMS.* 

Att lovers of poetry will welcome the appearance of Mr. 
Ernest Myers’s collected poems. Those of them who can 
carry their minds back twenty years will doubtless remember 
the delight with which they then read a thin volume of verse 
dealing chiefly with Greek and Italian subjects. A great 
many of these poems are now reprinted, and some new ones 
are added to them. Nothing goes so soon out of fashion, so 
soon seems stale, flat, and unprofitable, as poetry, unless it 
has the true gold in it. Twenty years are apt to make verse, 
which when it was new seemed pretty enough, look poor 
and conventional. Mr. Ernest Myers’s poems have not 
tarnished, and show that they are made of metal which does 
not get dim and worthless as the years go by. 


The essential spirit in Mr. Myers’s poems is that of the 
Greeks. They are informed by the Hellenic spirit, both in 
thought and expression. But joined with this spirit is the 
wider, freer, nobler spirit of the Western world, or rather of 
the English-speaking world. That refinement and restraint 
which are essentially Greek are augmented by the clear and 
liberal humanity which belongs to the English-speaking race. 
The mixture is a very delightful, one. “Two souls have 
flowed together, the English and the Greek.” We miss, happily, 
on the Greek side the hardness and coldness which come from 
Hedonism, however much it may be hidden by good taste; 
while from the English side we have added all that which can 
be best expressed by manliness and sound human feeling. 
Mr. Myers has placed upon his title-page in Greek and in 
English the motto, “ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
venerable, whatsoever lovely, think on these things.” -He 
might have added, “ Whatsoever things go to build up the 
good citizen, to make the worthy Hnglishman, and to inspire 
men with lofty ideals, think on these things,” for these are, 
We realise, inspirations of his verse. 


Before dealing with Mr. Myers’s volume in detail, we 
should like to enter a word of protest as to the poems 
which he has not republished. We miss, for instance, the 


£ 








* Gathered Poems. By Ernest Myers, London: Macmillan and Co. [5s. net.] 





delightful verses that describe so well the spirit of youthful 
hope;.and tell of a band of young men meeting on youth’s 
sunny shore, to vow eternal warfare against all the powers 
of evil, and eternal allegiance to the spirit of truth. No 


| doubt there was a certain juvenile touch in style and 


expression in the poem in quéstion, but the spirit was so 
frank and fresh that we think that the self-criticism which 
has excluded it was too severe. Agzdin, we have not been able 
to discover the very striking little poem on the hervic self- 
sacrifice of & labourer on the Great Western Railway, who 
lost his life in removing a buge block of stone from the 
track along which an express train was coming. The man 
was cut to pieces, but the express was saved, and Mr. 
Myers wrote his epitaph in verse full of dignity and feeling. 
Again, why have we not got in the present volume the poem 
to the “Genius of the Vatitan,”—“the armless Vatican 
Cupid” to whom Matthew Arnold’s poem was addressed, 
but not, we venture to think, with the same success? Very 
beautiful was the apostrophe ending: “The secrets of thy 
sorrows tell, and why thy brows are dark.” If we remember 
rightly, it was this statue which inspired some of Winckel- 
mann’s finest criticism and connoisseurship. He suggested 
that in all probability the model for the statue was a slave, 
and hence the look of heart-shaking melancholy which un- 
doubtedly inspires it. That may seem at first a somewhat 
prosaic explanation, but in truth it brings out with terrible 
directness the darker side of the ancient world. Happily, 
however, one does not need to dwell always upon the fact that 
in many a free man’s house was to be found the slave, the 
scourge, and the chain. Of the joyous side of Greek life we 
cannot imagine a more delightful revelation than that which 
is contained in the “ Philhellene,” a poem which we will quote 
at full length :~— 

“Grant me all the store of knowledge, grant me all the wealth 


that is, 
Swiftly, surely, I would answer, Give me rather, give me this : 


Bear me back across the ages to the years that are no more, 

Give me one sweet month of spring-time on the old Saronic 
shore ; 

Not as one who marvels mournful, seeing with a sad desire 

Shattered temples, crumbling columns, ashes of a holy fire; 

But a man with men Hellenic doing that which there was done, 

There among the sons of Athens, not a stranger but a son. 

There the blue sea gave them greeting when their triremes’ 
conquering files 

Swam superb with rhythmic oarage through the multitude of 
isles. 

There they met the Mede and brake him, beat him to his 
slavish East; 

Who was he, a guest unwished-for bursting on their freeman’s 
feast ? 

There the ancient celebration to the maiden queen of fight 

Led the long august procession upward to the pillared height. 


Man with man they met together in a kindly life and free, 
And their gods were near about them in the sunlight or the sea. 


There the light of hidden Wisdom sprang to their compelling 


quest ; 
Ray by ray the dawn from Hellas rose apon the wakening West. 
Every thought of all their thinking swayed the world for. good 


or ill, 

Every pulse of all their life-blood beats across the ages still.” 
In contrast to this we may place the poem called “ High 
Street Fell, Westmoreland,”the long line of hills in the 
Lake Country on the top of which runs for many miles the 
great paved Roman road. In this poem Mr. Ernest Myers 
has shown that he can handle the “heroic couplet” with 
power as wellas melody. He never falls into the bad tricks of 
the eighteenth century, and yet maintains the couplet in its 
full weight and dignity. Very characteristic, too, of the poet’s 
mood is the way in which he makes the Spirit of Rome address 
his native land. He is not content to dwell merély on the 
picturesque side of the Roman footprints on British soil, but 
he reads, as every poet should, the lesson that his hearers 
need most to learn :— 

“Imperial Rome, whose footprint sparsely seen 
Stamps the wide face of thy devolved demesne, 
Whose mighty works in mighty ruin hurled 
Lie rare and crumbling o’er the western world ; 
Where’er thy circling galleries now no more 
Echo to beast and man their murderous roar ; 
Or where thy conquering arches high and far 
Bestride the grey bed of the wondering Gard >» 
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Here too, even here, high on our lonely fell, 

The paven mountains of thy presence tell. 

Here where the red deer roam, the curlews cry, 
The Italian watchword rang beneath the sky : 
Here in proud march, the indignant dales above, 
Flashed the bronze birds of Capitolian Jove ; 

Here to rapt thought thy Phantom shall arise, 

A faded light of lordship in her eyes, 

And by sad gaze in silence eloquent 

Charge on our race her dread admonishment : 
‘The word of Rome to Britain, queen to queen ; 
Would’st thou still be? Be not what I have been. 
What though thy standard with true title claim 

A milder mastery, a nobler name, 

What though far nations in the shadowing awe 

Of thy wide rule lie lapt in peace and law, 
Earth-girdling armies shall no whit avail 

In thy dark hour, if in thyself thou fail. 

Boast not thine arms that stretch so large and long, 
The heart, the heart—that keep thou pure and strong! 
Let not the world, let not God mourn once more 

A giant empire cankered at the core.’” 

It must not be supposed, however, that Mr. Myers. only 
enjoys the true afflatus when he deals with some Hellenic 
theme, or when he is inspired by the presence of Imperial 
Rome. He can use the torch he has lighted at the sacred fire 
that first burnt in ancient Hellas to enkindle some modern 
subject instinct with modern sentiment. Take, for example, 
the exquisite modern lyric which he calls the “ Fiorentina” :— 

* O surely surely life is fair, 
And surely surely hearts are true; 


Be witness, balm of April air, 
And boundless depth of midnight blue. 


The trouble of an hour ago, 

That seemed to gather round our way, 
Is vanished as the last-year snow 
That hid the hills of Fesole. 


And softly still the moonlight falls, 
O love, and makes for thee and me 
An Eden ’mid the bay-leaf walls, 
The fragrant bowers of Boboli. 


How gently o’er our spirits move 
The golden hours we feared would die! 
The very flame that threatened Love 
Has lent us light to see him by.” 
Here there is nothing classical except the taste and restraint 
of the verse. The spirit is purely Western and modern, and 
would in all probability have been unintelligible to a Grecian 
poet. We can only find space for one more quotation from 
Mr. Myers’s poems. That shall be the first verse of a poem 
which contains a very delightful rendering of Pindar :— 
«What though the branch be broken 
And fit for winter flame, 
Yet shows it still a token 
Of the high wood whence it came.’” 

It must not be supposed that we have represented the whole 
range of Mr. Myers’s Muse. It is more various and fuller 
than might be gathered from our quotations. We shall, 
however, leave our readers to find out for themselves how 
well he treats of Alfred and of the Army in South Africa, 
and with what dignity and good sense he enlarges on the 
Roman motto, Pacisque imponere morem. If we have 
dealt rather with the more classical poems, it is because they 
were old favourites of the present writer, and he could not 
pass lightly by what were in fact memories of youth, and so 
fraught with a thousand delightful recollections. 





MACHIAVELLI AND MODERN NATIONS.* 

A Gruat fear of the future is responsible for this very read- 
able and very wrong-headed book. Captain Ross believes 
that Germany since the accession of the present Emperor 
has been steadily developing a policy of “ peace strategy” 
intended to lead to a war which will utterly crush Great 
Britain and leave Germany the master of the Continent. He 
thinks that this war is inevitable, and that unless we 
“prepare for war”—and this phrase has a definite and 
technical meaning in his mind—we shall inevitably succumb 
in the conflict. The Boer War and all that happened before 
it through the century have convinced Captain Ross that we 
are totally unprepared, and he asks the country to prepare 
by the adoptién, in effect, of the same national principles that 
Nicolo Machiavelli pressed upon Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

The principles that Machiavelli drew from the study of 





* Representative Government and War. By Captain Charles Ross,  D.S.O., 
p.s.c., the Norfolk Regiment, London: Hutchinsonand Co, [10s. 6d. net] 





history are well known, but may perhaps be quoted oncg 
again. ‘ Who ever is the occasion of another’s advancement : 
is the cause of his own diminution.” “ A prince, then, is to have 
no other design, nor thought, nor study but war and the arts 
and disciplines of it.” “A wise prince, therefore, is to observa 
all these rules, and never be idle in time of peace, but employ 
himself therein with all his industry, that in his adversity he 
may reap the fruit of it, and when fortune frowns be ready to 
defy her.” “It is necessary for a prince who is willing to 
subsist to harden himself, and learn to be good or otherwise 
according to the exigence of his affairs.” Captain Ross is at one 
with Machiavelli in believing that all means are justifiable in 
conducting the affairs of the nation, and that war (which he 
admits to be a crime) is a necessity of national life:— 

“It is by war, and by the constant study of war, alone, that a 

nation can maintain itself in such condition as will enable it to 
combat and overcome its enemies. Without this stimulus the 
human race would quickly degenerate It would indeed 
seem to be a law of nature that nations, equally with men, with 
the beasts, and with the vegetable world, must struggle for 
existence. And so with nations, however comfortable the 
existence of a nation, let it turn its main thoughts to war; aye, and 
let it regard every opportunity for re-invigorating itself by 
actual war as a blessing in disguise.” 
Captain Ross clearly disbelieves in the advance of humanity, 
in the fact, which he himself admits, that the wars of the 
future must be promoted by nations, not individuals; that the 
relationship of nations isso altered by the interactions of trade, 
and of the growth of a great body of both private and public 
international law, that the inducements for communities to go 
to war are lessened and are ever lessening; that communities 
regard war from a different point of view from the individual; 
that the rapid spread of democratic ideas, of education, and 
of altruism makes the possibility of war very different now 
from what it was even in 1870. The peace of the world is 
to-day less at the mercy of individual ambition than it was in 
1870. The Emperor of Germany is probably the only am. 
bitious Monarch in Europe to-day, and Captain Ross 
grotesquely overrates his abilities, and greatly exaggerates 
the willingness of his burdened and Socialistic people to follow 
him through the coils of his peace strategy. 

We are, however, told that to-day, as ever, “nations are 
potential robbers; there is no law or police force to prevent 
robbery ; fear of the intended victim or of other nations will 
alone deter there is, and can be, no sentiment in the 
struggle for existence; for nations are, so to speak, savages 
actuated, not by motives of humanity and philanthropy, but 
by pure self interest ...... all must be prepared to 
strike.” Every nation that wishes to survive must, there- 
fore, it is argued, adopt “peace strategy,” which will 
detect the national adversaries, evolve a general plan 
of campaign, isolate and weaken the adversary, secure the 
co-operation or neutrality of other nations, consolidate the 
home power. Peace strategy must be accompanied by 
“preparations for war,” so as to “render the whole national 
resources immediately available,” to evolve a plan of actual 
campaign, to establish an efficient intelligence in the 
adversary’s territory and elsewhere, by means of which “ not 
only shall good information be forthcoming, but false 
information circulated, sedition and disunion caused in the 
ranks of the adversary, and that adversary brought into 
disrepute throughout the civilised world.” It isa little difficult 
to understand why Captain Ross thinks it necessary to use 
the word “ civilised” with respect to the world he depicts. It is 
plain that the principles of Machiavelli are to be applied in 
their naked simplicity and dignity. Napoleon and Bismarck 
applied them, and why not Lord Lansdowne or another? 

Of course, the doctrine of peace strategy must be applied 
within reasonable limits by every nation. Self-protection 
demands that. But we decline to believe with Captain Ross 
that self-protection demands the deliberate rejection of all 
national sense of self-respect, and the utter rejection of the 
doctrine of national morality. English people still believe 
that righteousness exalteth a nation. We have managed to 
preserve our self-respect and our belief that nations, like 
individuals, have a conscience, and have not thereby 
failed to become great. To attribute our greatness to 
“luck ”—to the “luck” that prevented Admiral Villeneuve 
from reaching the Channel before Admiral Nelson, and to the 
“luck” that prevented the Boers from taking advantage of 
our mistakes in the initial stages of the Boer War—seems 
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hildish. Captain Ross is an example of the extremes that 
. +. He, an Imperialist of Imperialists, seems to unite 
at the Little Englander in attributing great qualities to 
De country but his own. Our Constitution, our Army, our 
persed our everything, are mistakes. Our policy for years has 
= good thing in it. It was an “insane fad” to free the 
South African black races in 1834. Thecession of Heligoland 
was a surrender of the control of the North Sea. “ The purely 
representative form of government is in itself sufficient to ensure 
peer in a struggle for existence when opposed to a nation 
with an autocratic or moderate form of government, combined 
with universal service.” Itis a grievance with Captain Ross 
that Anglo-Saxon nations have found it necessary to adopt 
measures to prevent “all possibility of their fighting men 
gaining the control of affairs ...... this fear on the part 
of the people of its own armed forces is impossible to a nation 
in whick every able-bodied man has been trained to bear 


arms. 

It is clear that Captain Ross is anxious to turn a nation of 
shopkeepers into a nation of soldiers. We must be ready to 
fight at any moment, and not merely be ready to defend our- 
selves. ‘The offensive is the only safe defence” :— 

“The British fleet is popularly termed the first line of defence ; 

the regular British army the second line; the militia the third 
line; the volunteers the fourth line. This is incorrect. We 
might with equal truth call the unemployed the fifth line, the 
Press the sixth line, and the House of Commons, to prepare the 
white flags and the articles of submission, the seventh line. ‘There 
is but one, and only one, line of defence: a navy sufficiently 
powerful to gain and keep the command of the sea, combined 
with an army consisting of the manhood of the nation, with 
which to strike at the enemy in his own territory. But it is the 
martial spirit of the nation which alone will win success ; and 
such a spirit can only be roused when every man considers it his 
first duty to fight for his country. And even this martial spirit 
must be well-directed and organised, or it must fail.” 
Captain Ross likens Great Britain to Carthage, and feels, 
evidently, that unless she abolishes her existing Constitution, 
she too, like Carthage, shall fall. (We may, however, point 
out that it was the Home Government who saved Ladysmith, 
despite Captain Ross’s declaration that “Sir R. Buller saved 
South Africa for the British Empire.”) Our Rome, we are told, 
isto be Germany. It is possible, of course, to understand a good 
deal of this high-strained exaggeration. Captain Ross knows 
that the War Office has been, and still is, singularly inept and 
inefficient, and he believes that the Navy is in the same state. 
From this he argues that we are in a decadent condition,—a 
fruit ripe for the plucking. He would remedy the evils of the 
position by universal service throughout the Empire; by the 
creation of an army capable of striking at the capital of any 
uation with whom we may be at war; by the creation of fleets 
equal to the fleets of the whole world; by binding the Empire 
in military and commercial bonds. It is a great demand; one 
that is not supported by the facts in the past or the possi- 
bilities in thefuture. Efficient Services are what we want, and 
these the nation will have without either access of panic or 
preparations that would precipitate war. 





THE TRAVELS OF MONTAIGNE.* 
In June, 1580, M. de Montaigne started from his home in 
Périgord to make a tour abroad, with the hope of curing the 
painful ailments from which he suffered by visits to certain 
baths, beginning with Plombiéres, and going on to Baden in 
Switzerland, and later to the Bagni di Lucca. He was 
accompanied by his brother, M. de Mattecoulon, M. d’Estissac, 
M. de Caselis, M. d’Hautoy, a secretary, who seems to have 
acted as valet, and several servants. They travelled chiefly 
en horseback, for Montaigne, however ill he might be, disliked 
the motion of a coach or a litter only less than that of a boat, 
and never made use of wheels if he could help it. They 
passed out of France into Switzerland at Miilhausen, then 
Swiss, and went on by Basle to Baden; then by Schaffhausen 
to Constance; next to Augsburg, Munich, Innsbruck, Botzen, 
Trent, and so on to the Lake of Garda and Verona. The 
Ttalian part of the travels comprised Padua, Venice, Ferrara, 
Florence (with which city M. de Montaigne was disappointed), 
Siena, Rome, Loreto, and thence by many interesting small 
towns to Lucca, where most of his time in Italy was spent. 








* The Journal of Montaigne's Travels in Italy by Way of Switzerland and 
Gorneny, tm 1580 and 1581. Translated and Edited, with an Introduction and 
otes, by W. G. Waters. 3 vols, London: John Murray. [l5s. net. } 





From Lucca he revisited Florence and Rome, passing this 
time by Pisa, and travelled home direct from Lucca, reaching 
Montaigne on the last day of November, 1581. 


The Journal of these travels is little known to the 
general reader, even of French literature. The first half of 
it was dictated by Montaigne to his secretary, the second 
written by himself, partly in French and partly in Italian. 
So well satisfied were Montaigne’s countrymen to let his fame 
rest on the Essays, that although the existence of this 
Journal must have been known at the time, at least to his 
travelling companions, relations, and friends, the manuscript 
remained for nearly two hundred years buried in a chest at 
the Chateau de Montaigne, where it was found in 1774 by a 
M. Prunis, when in search of materials for a history of the 
province. Hazlitt translated it in 1842, its first appearance 
in English. Sixty-two years later, Mr. Waters gives us the 
present excellent translation, prefaced by a most interesting 
introduction, and supplied with useful notes. We must add 
that the three little volumes are attractively got up, and 
illustrated with old plans of the towns visited by Montaigne, 
while the Roman part is adorned with specimens of those 
views by Piranesi which seem to contain all the romance of 
Rome. Montaigne felt this romance as keenly as any 
traveller ever did. To him the Rome of the sixteenth 
century was a great sepulchre, and the new buildings—the 
pride of the Renaissance—which “ were now being joined on 
to the ancient masonry (what though they sufficed to kindle 
the admiration of the present age), reminded him exactly of 
the nests the martins and crows were building in the roofs 
and on the walls of the French churches which the Huguenots 
had destroyed.” 


It must be confessed that the Journal is not altogether 
attractive reading, and that there are excuses for the neglect 
it has met with, both in France and England. It is not 
entirely, or even principally, what some critics have called it, 
un bulletin de santé, but those parts which have to do with 
Montaigne’s attempted cure at the baths ure full of disagree- 
able medical details, which Mr. Waters has rightly abridged 
and softened down. Certain of his stories and descriptions are 
more than mediaeval in their quaint coarseness. And, as 
everybody knows, the writer of the Essazs surpassed most men 
of his time in curiosity as to the mysteries of Nature and 
plain-spokenness with regard to them. Mr. Pater touched 
this point in the fascinating fragment, Gaston de Latour, 
where his hero spends nine months as Montaigne’s guest. 
“ All the contraries are to be found in me,” he said of himself, 
“in one corner or another ”:— 

“ And there was almost nothing he would not say: no fact, no 
story, from his curious half-medical reading, he would not find 
some plausible pretext to tell. Man’s kinship to the animal, the 
material, and all the proofs of it:—he would never blush at them! 
In truth, he led the way to the immodesty of French literature; 
and had his defence, a sort of defence, ready. ‘I know very well 
that few will quarrel with the licence of my writings, who have 
not more to quarrel with in the licence of their own thoughts,’” 
Enough of this side of the Journal, the existence of which 
need only be mentioned. 


Mr. Pater remarks elsewhere on “the true work of Mon- 
taigne’s life, a continual journey in thought, ‘a continual 
observation of new and unknown things,’ his bodily self re- 
maining, for the most part, with seeming indolence at home.” 
That this indolence was indeed only “seeming” these seven- 
teen months of journeys, undertaken long years after Gaston's 
imaginary visit, sufficiently prove. In spite of constant dis- 
comfort, and even suffering, Montaigne was an enthusiastic 
and untiring traveller, ever in search of “new and unknown 
things,” in body now as always in mind :— 


“T verily believe,” writes the secretary, “that, if he had been 
alone with his own following, M. de Montaigne would rather 
have gone to Cracow or to Greece by land than have turned 
towards Italy. He took great pleasure in his visits to strange 
countries, finding therein forgetfulness of his age and of his ill- 
health, but he could never win over the rest of the company to 
this view, each one of them being anxious to have done with 
travel and to return. He was ever wont to say that, after an un- 
easy night, he would rise eager and lively when he remembered 
he was about to sally forth to see some fresh town or district. 
Never did I see him less subject to fatigue or less querulous of 
his ailments; so full of spirit both on the road and at his 
lodgings; so appreciative of everything he saw, and eager for 
conversation with strangers...... He said that he seemed to 
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be in like case to one who reads some delightful story or good 
book, and dreads to turn the last page.” 

The discomforts and dangers of travelling seem to have 
been more serious in Italy than in Germany; in fact, M. de 
Montaigne found Germany the most agreeable country of all. 
He liked its manners and customs; these, far more than 
ordinary sights, scenery, buildings, ubjects of art, were what 
interested him in his travels. Historical associations did not 
appeal to him much, except in Rome. He loved talking to 
strangers and foreigners; Jesuits, Lutherans, Jews, were alike 
welcome to him. His scepticism, his toleration, his broad and 
questioning attitude of mind, appear on every page; yet he 
kept the rules of his Church, he visited Loreto and left an 
ex voto among the many there, he kissed the Pope’s slipper, 
and received with respect the criticisms—mildly and politely 
made—of the Roman authorities on his Zssais. He writes of 
all this with no touch ef mockery; these things, in the 
Southern Europe of 1580, were matters of course and of 
courtesy. 

Mr. Waters observes very truly that “nowhere in 
Montaigne’s writings is his personality, with its attractive 
wisdom and no less attractive weaknesses, more clearly and 
completely exhibited than in the work under consideration.” 
In the Essazs we have “ the philosopher in his study” ; here in 
the Jownal we have the man himself, and learn to know him 
as if we, too, were sixteenth-century travellers, with the same 
excellent object in view,—“ frotter et limer sa cervelle contre 
celle d’autrui.” 





POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY.* 


New books about birds appear in rapid succession. Mr. 
Lodge’s contribution to ornithology is primarily a picture- 
book, and his text is chiefly an account of the circumstances 
in which his photographs of the living birds and their 
nests were secured. His photographs are equal, if not 
superior, to any that we have seen. There is a great fashion 
nowadays among field naturalists to prefer the camera to the 
gun. Itis a natural consequence that every amateur photo- 
grapher who has secured a number of photographs of birds or 
their nests thinks that he has material for a book, though he 
may have nothing to say. These criticisms do not apply to 
Mr. Lodge, for, though he is more of a photographer 
than an ornithologist, his photographs of bird life in 
Holland and in Spain are of unique interest. He 
begins by describing the best sort of photographic outfit 
for this kind of work, and a very ingenious device by 
which a bird automatically photographs itself, when it 
touches a silk thread which completes an electric circuit 
and releases the shutter. Mr. Lodge begins with bird life in 
the suburban parish of Enfield, where in the last ten years he 
has observed no less than ninety-one different species, and 
obtained many excellent photographs of a great number. The 
old elms are still standing by the New River where the last 
ravens nested in Middlesex; and there was a heronry within 
the memory of living man on the island at Bush Hill Park. 
But perhaps the greatest ornithological curiosities of this 
favoured parish are the ringed plovers which nested on the 
Enfield sewage farm in 1901. The succeeding chapters con- 
tain photographs and descriptions of bird life on a Lincoln- 
shire mud-flat, on the Farne Islands, and on the Norfolk 
Broads. The account which follows of an excursion to a 
Dutch marsh in the nesting season is fall of interest. Here 
the spoonbill, the purple heron, the black tern, the avocet, and 
the great reed-warbler were found breeding, and a very re- 
markable set of photographs was obtained with infinite labour 
and patience. The succeeding chapter deals with bird life 
in the Spanish Marismas at the mouth of the Guadalquivir, 
which are perhaps the most delightful hunting-grounds for 
the ornithologist in the whole of Europe. We do not find 





* (1) Pictures of Bird Life: on Woodland, Meadow, Mountain, and Marsh, By 
BR. B. ge. With numerous Colour and Half-tone Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs from Life by the Author. London: 8. H. Bousfield and Co. ([27s.] 
—(z) Wild Nature's Ways. By R. Kearton, F.Z.S. With 200 Illustrations 
from Photographs taken direct from Nature by Cherry and Richard Kearton. 
London: Cassell and Co. (10s. 6d.)——(3) Bird Lifein Wild Wales. By J. A. 
Walpole-Bond. Illustrated with Photographs by Oliver G. Pike. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. [7s. 6d.]——(4) Nature’s Riddles; or, The Battle of the Beasts. 
By H. W. Shepheard-Walwyn, M.A., F.Z.S., F.E.S. With Coloured Plate and 
over 100 Illustrations by the Author. London: Cassell and Co. [6s.]—— 
(5) Popular Natural History of the Lower Anvmals (Invertebrates). By Henry 
Scherren, F.Z.S. With 168 Illustrations. London: R.T.S. [8s. 6d.]—— 
(6) Curiosities of Natural History. By Francis T. Buckland, M.A. A New Edition, 
se aoe Illustrations by Harry B. Neilson, London: Methuen and Co. 








anything particularly new in Mr. Lodge's descriptions op the 
place ; but he travelled chiefly as a photographer, and Wa 
well rewarded. The flamingoes were abundant, and stgog ia 
long lines like regiments; but Mr. Lodge was there in 
and no nests were then to be discovered. We believe that 
they do not breed until near the end of June. Spoonbills, 
avocets, and black terns were all nesting; and among ney 
birds Mr. Lodge was lucky in getting little egrets, stilt, 
whiskered terns, night-herons, buff-backed herons, bee-eaters, 
woodchats, and grey plovers to pose before his camera, After 
this amazing collection of rarities secured in one jo 5 
visit to Denmark and a week in Derbyshire, with which the 
book ends, are by comparison dull. 


Mr. Kearton’s rather less imposing book is another of mngh 
the same kind. He was one of the pioneers among photo. 
graphers of living birds; and one would imagine from his 
introduction that there were few observers of Nature until he 
“‘ devoted his life to the task of interesting his fellow-men ing 
new and bloodless way of studying the wild life of the country- 
side.” The best of his photographs are in every way as good 
as any of Mr. Lodge’s, though the book as a whole is naturally 
of rather inferior interest, since it is confined to the British 
Islands. Birds, moths, frogs, flowers, spiders’-webs, and cater. 
pillars : nothing comes amiss to Mr. Kearton; and though one 
may sympathise with such enthusiasm and zeal, it must be 
confessed that some of the results are more interesting to the 
photographer himself than the readers of his book. Among 
very real triumphs, however, are photographs of a sparrow- 
hawk building her nest, a stoat dragging off a dead rabbit, 
a water-rail, a grasshopper warbler, a great crested grebe, 
a bearded reedling, a curlew, and a redshank sitting on 
their nests. All these, and a great many others in the 
book, are admirable photographs, of which any one may 
be proud. Mr. Kearton writes with a good deal of 
perhaps pardonable vanity of “the patience and physical 
endurance” needed, the “danger and suffering of the most 
acute character” which were endured to obtain them. For 
approaching the birds he has made great use of the skin 
of a bullock stretched upon a wooden frame, in which both 
the photographer and his camera can be concealed. And 
among similar ingenious contrivances, he has constructed a 
stuffed sheep and a wooden mask, made out of a hollow ash 
stub, in the first of which the apparatus, and in the second the 
photographer, can be disguised to deceive the birds. The 
Hebrides, the Norfolk Broads, Ailsa Craig, the Saltee Islands, 
the Cumberland fells, are but a few of the places Mr. Kearton 
has visited in search of photegraphs. Those of our readers 
who have enjoyed his earlier works will find the illustrations. 
of the present volume superior to any in his former books, 
The hours of patient waiting, and the heart-breaking disap- 
pointments which were suffered before they could be obtained, 
may be some excuse for the rather egotistic tone in which the 
book is written. 

Mr. Walpole-Bond is also a keen observer of birds, and 
describes excursions in Wales which he has made in com- 
pany with Mr. Pike, who is already well known as a 
photographer of birds. The rather small illustrations which 
he has contributed to accompany the author's text have 
neither the pretensions nor the excellence of those in either 
of the books noticed above. For the most part Mr. Pike has 
confined himself to nests, and not attempted the birds them- 
selves. The observations of the author are sometimes recorded 
in a diary written from day to day, sometimes as accounts of 
particular excursions. He prints a list of birds seen between 
March and July, 1902, which includes the respectable total of 
a hundred and eighteen species. Much the most interesting: 
chapter in this pleasantly written little book deals with the 
kite in Wales. This fine bird, which was once so common, is 
now probably the rarest of all our resident species. Mr, 
Walpole-Bond thinks that they are now reduced to & 
miserable remnant of some four pairs and an odd bird, 
which endeavour with ill success to breed in a few chosen 
haunts in the Principality. We much fear that the measures 
now taken to preserve them from extermination by collectors 
are too late. What can one hope to do when these monsters. 
are willing to pay seven guineas or more for a British kite’s 
egg? Although Mr. Walpole-Bond had the pleasure of seeing 
six kites in the air together, attracted by a dead sheep, he 18 
convinced that not one brood was hatched in Wales during 
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| citinet ation of 1903. There is much else in the book 
or. should like to. refer to if we had more space at our 
f Is Mr. Walpole-Bond right in saying that a few 
ow or Ray’s wagtails stay here through the winter? We 


euspect there is sometimes confusion with the grey wagtuil. 


heard-Walwyn’s little book is written in a popular 
Ph ipancaarh addressed to the young. “ Nature’s riddles” 
are various problems of zoology, and “the battle of the 
beasts ” is another name for the struggle for existence, The 
protective colouring assumed by beasts and reptiles, the 
devices of birds in concealing their nests, the mimicry 
adopted by certain insects, and other kindred matters, are 
dealt with in turn. The book is written in the style of the 
village-hall natural history lecturer, with allusions to “ Dame 
Nature” and a plentiful sprinkling of notes of exclamation. 
‘The author’s humour is of that kind which calls a rabbit “ one 
of the little brown-coated gentry.” Each chapter is profusely 
‘lustrated with photographs of birds—most of them appar- 
ently from stuffed specimens—eggs, nests, insects, shells, and 
the like. It will no doubt appeal to the large class of readers 
who like their natural history made simple and diluted with 
humorous, if sometimes irrelevant, anecdotes. 


Mr. Scherren has compiled a book which is avowedly 
addressed to the youthful naturalist, and is written with 
the object of interesting him in the lower or inverte- 
brate animals. To deal satisfactorily with so vast a 
subject in less than three hundred pages is beyond the 
powers of any writer, and we must not be too critical of 
this attempt to do the impossible. The book, however, as 
far as it goes, would be better if more regard had been 
paid to order and classification. Mollusca are treated before 
Arthropoda; sometimes scientific and sometimes common 
names are used; there is little or no attempt to distinguish 
between sub-kingdoms, classes, and orders, with the result 
that all is hopeless confusion. However, the young naturalist 
will probably not discover this, and if he remembers a quarter 
of the contents of the book, he will have learnt something. 


A more competent writer might have given him a general | 


survey of the lower animals, which would have been of real 
value should he wish to continue his studies. 

Lastly, we may end with a mention only of a new edition 
of the late Frank Buckland’s ever popular book, which first 
appeared so long ago as 1857. His style of writing is too well 
known to need description, and the subjects he wrote on 
ranged from his tame monkeys to fish and fishing; from rats 
to toads and frogs; from the cobra to the megalosaurus and 
iguanodon restored at the Crystal Palace. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


‘Or the two articles connected directly or indirectly with the 
war in the Far East which appear in the new Nineteenth 
Century, that of Mr. Pownall on “ Russia, Japan, and Our- 
selves ” is especially worthy of study at the present juncture. 
Two points in particular in this paper claim attention. The 
first is the writer’s insistence on the falsity of the view, based 
on the impressions of globe-trotting tourists, that the Japanese 
are a light-hearted, superficial race, easy of access, and ready 
to take the Western man at his own valuation. Nothing, in 
Mr. Pownall’s view, can be further from the truth :— 

“A very able man, a missionary who had lived twenty years 
among them, and thoroughly knew their language, a very difficult 
one, and so a great impediment to interchange of thought, when 
he was asked what he thought of the Japanese character, replied : 
‘Between our minds and those of the Japanese there is always 
a curtain, which they take care is never lifted.” They are an 
intensely secretive, astute, and self-contained race, very difficult 
to understand, because of the ineradicable racial difference 
between them and ourselves.” 

Mr. Pownall’s other point is that in the present contest we are 
not the stake-holders but the stake-finders ; and whichever of 
the combatants wins, we lose. In conclusion, he appeals to 
his countrymen to avoid undue jubilation at the first tricks 
in the game being scored by the player with whom, in con- 
sequence of the provocation received, we have naturally the 
greater sympathy.— Writing on “The War Office Revolu- 
tion,” Mr. Sidney Low, while cordially endorsing the general 
approval which has greeted the publication of the new 
acheme, does well to remind his readers that machinery alone 
will not make an Army, and that the pending reconstruction 








of the War Office, though more searching, symmetrical, and 
scientific than its predecessors, cannot put everything right 
as if by magic. It will not, that is, automatically endow 
Ministers with foresight, or create a tradition that it is “ good 
form ” for an officer to work hard at his profession, or raise the 
standard of physical fitness of the reeruit. Mr. Low con- 
cludes by drawing some useful morals from the early stages 
of the war in the Far East and the present state of the 
political horizon in Europe :— 

“With the lesson of Port Arthur staring us in the face, and 
the knowledge that a couple of dare-devil torpedo lieutenants, 
favoured by luck and dirty weather, may alter the balance of 
maritime power in a night, even the enthusiasts of the Naval 
School should admit that a great reserve force for home defence 
by land is not exactly a superfluous luxury. Nor is it possible to 
survey the political horizon and to feel confident that we may 
not again find ourselves involved in warlike operations in Europe 
or Asia, under conditions in which we could not rely upon sea- 
power alone. In one way or other we are driven back remorse- 
lessly to the unwelcome conclusion that we are not going to be 
relieved of our present perilous ineffectiveness, in regard to our 
land defences, without a sustained and serious effort.” 

—Lord Thring, writing on “The Unity of the Empire,” is 
fully justified in emphasising the fact that men, not cattle or 
barren wiidernesses, are the chief factors in government, and 
that size is no more the characteristic of grandeur in nations 
than in individuals. He endorses the view already so ably 
expressed by Professor A. V. Dicey, that preferentialism 
would prove a solvent rather than a cement of Empire. But 
he is perhaps too ready to dismiss as impracticable any and 
every scheme for the realisation of the idea that the Empire 
can possibly become a unity under any form of representa- 
tive government, Mrs. Beaumont (Lady Pomeroy-Colley) 
contributes a spirited vindication of her gallant husband's 
policy and strategy in South Africa, in which she differs 
strongly from the views set forth by Mr. Morley in 
his “Majuba” chapter in the Life of Mr. Gladstone. 
The gist of the argument is to be found in these two 
sentences :—“ Mr. Morley may say again and again that 
Sir George Colley’s defeat and death—the death of a 
British General and High Commissioner fighting against 
insurgents on British territory—was no reason for inter- 
rupting negotiations that had been begun. But who will 
believe that the course of those negotiations would have been 





| the same if Majuba had been a victory and the Boers had dis- 
| persed P””———-Mr. H. A. Jones, at the close of a protracted article 
| on “The Recognition of the Drama by the State,” announces 
| that after much consideration he is in favour of a national 


theatre. The public, he tells us, have knowledge and faith in 
the drama as “a source and agent of civilisation and good 
manners ; a harmoniser; a humaniser; anenlightener; in the 
best sense an educator; ” and the author of Joseph Entangled 
states that if such a theatre were established, he would gladly 
write a new comedy for it without any fees. 


The retention of the seat by Lord Morpeth in South 
Birmingham came too late to enable the editor of the 
National Review to point the fiscal moral, and his support of 
the Chinese Labour Ordinance has rendered it impossible for 
him to apply the term “ Mandarin” with the same freedom as 
formerly to his political antagonists. The editorial comments 
are, in consequence, slightly lacking in that irresponsible pun- 
gency which renders them so entertaining even to those who 
differ most widely from the principles which they endeavour to 
enforce. Apart from home politics, however, the new number 
is full of valuable matter.——M. Francis Kossuth, who 
apparently has the same command of the English language 
as his illustrious father, contributes a most interesting paper 
on “ The Political Situation in Austria and Hungary.” His 
analysis of the recent compromise engineered by Count Tisza 
emphasises the important concessions made to Hungary in 
regard to the Army, military education, and electoral reforms, 
and is noteworthy for the unsparing condemnation of the 
small party of independent irreconcilables. “These ten or 
twelve men,” writes M. Kossuth, “abuse the liberal spirit of 
the rules of the House, and take advantage of the fact that 
the Party of Independence cannot allow these rules to be 
altered, for the reason that they may serve in future, as they 
did in the past, as a parliamentary bulwark to defend the laws 
and liberty of the State when attacked by a preponderating 
foreign influence.” Of the Emperor he speaks with the 
utmost respect as one who since 1867 “ has proved himself 
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to be a perfectly constitutional and righteous Sovereign.” —— 
Professor Laughton’s review of Sir George Trevelyan’s 
‘history of The American Revolution is chiefly remark- 
able for the skill with which he has utilised the admis- 
sions of the latest American historian of the Revolution, 
Mr. Sydney George Fisher, to neutralise and correct 
certain of Sir George Trevelyan’s views.——Mr. Maurice 
Low, while maintaining an attitude of reserve about Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's statesmanship, admits that “only the 
most extraordinary combination of circumstances or folly on 
the part of the President or his party” can prevent his 
nomination, while unless the Democrats speedily “ display 
more sense than they have manifested up to date, Mr. 
Roosevelt's election is equally assured.” This, be it remarked, 
was written before Mr. Hanna’s death, which has undoubtedly 
strengthened the President’s chances, Other matters dealt 
with in Mr. Low’s interesting chronicle are the amazing 
history of the Pension-roll, and a curious instance of class- 
prejudice which has recently come to light in connection with 
an exhibition of Whistler’s paintings in Boston :— 


“The largest individual private owner of Whistlers in this 
country is Richard Canfield, of New York, more generally known 
to the world, his world, as ‘Dick.’ Mr. ‘Dick’ Canfield is a profes- 
sional gambler. His business, or rather it rises to the dignity of 
a profession with him, is to ‘run’ a gambling house where rich 
men may amuse themselves with various games of chance. Mr. 
Canfield does not play himself, he is quite content to permit his 
wealthy patrons to indulge in that amusement. By profession he 
is a gambler, by inclination he is a patron of all the arts, a man 
who delights in art for art’s sake, and who is never happier than 
when he can add a new painting or a new piece of pottery to his 
already wonderful collection. Dick Canfield was invited by the 
committee, comprising men and women with some of the bluest 
blood of Boston in their veins, to send his pictures to the exhibi- 
tion, and Mr. Canfield generously consented, his contribution 
numbering fifteen works of the master. Fourteen the committee 
accepted with profuse thanks, but the fifteenth they rejected. 
And the fifteenth? It was simply a portrait of Mr. Dick Canfield 
painted by Whistler, but the blue-blooded dames of Boston could 
not stand the contamination of having the portrait of Dick 
Canfield, gambler, painted by Whistler, hanging on the same line 
with portraits of themselves painted by the same hand. Could 
that happen in any other country than America?” 


——Of the remaining contributions, we may especially com- 
mend some illuminating early recollections of Mr. Lecky by 
an old College friend. In particular, we may note the 
interesting speculation as to what Lecky's career might have 
been if his early ambition—to become a great political leader 
—had been realised. Another very readable paper is that 
of Miss Jane Findlater on certain aspects of the modern 
novel, in which she has bracketed, with most instructive and 
occasionally ludicrous results, passages dealing with the 
tender passion from Miss Yonge’s novels and those of the 
modern school. With Miss Findlater’s plain-spoken com- 
ments we find ourselves, after a pretty exhaustive experience 
of this literature, in complete accord :— 


“Tf Miss Yonge and her generation avoided the realities of life, 
our authors of to-day emphasise them in a quite unnecessary 
manner, and the one picture is fully more untrue than the other. 
It is not possible to take a charitable view of this development in 
heroines: the masterful hero may be regarded as only another 
manifestation of the ideal; but by no stretch of charity can the 
courtesan-heroine be viewed in this favourable light. The ‘oldest 
profession in the world’ certainly furnishes the novelist with 
many an effective subject; but it seems a pity for the idea to get 
abroad that every woman is at heart a rake or worse. This, 
without mincing matters, is just what is being taught us on all 
sides at present. The return to nature, to ‘reality,’ is being 
overdone: in this attempt to analyse the primitive instincts of 
women, many of her most inborn characteristics are entirely 
ignored—for bad as the world is, it would be even worse if faith- 
fulness, purity, and modesty were not unchangeable instincts 
with the larger proportion of women. We need then, indeed, a 
return to nature—to the whole of human nature instead of one 
side of it—a return, in fact, to some of those simple, undeniable 
goodnesses which form such a large part of life, and are as truly 
real as half the primordial instincts we hear so much about 
just now.” 





Dr. Dillon’s knowledge of Russia is so extensive that his 
article on Japan and Russia in the current Contemporary 
claims special attention. The object of his paper is to fix the 
responsibility for the war. Dismissing the Russian people 
and the professional diplomats, he comes to the conclusion that 
the appointment of Admiral Alexeieff as Viceroy of the Far 
East was a huge blunder, and that the supersession of wiser 
and more cautious statesmen by a zealous but inexperienced 


eee 
: : an from the 
outset to the very end, being convinced that she would not 


fight, and cheerfully taking a hand in what he mistaken} 
imagined to be a game of bluff. Admiral Alexeieff wh . 
career is carefully traced by Dr. Dillon, is of plebeian al ed 
the son of an Armenian fx-her and a Russian mother Sit 
owed his rise in the Navy to his own abilities, and his maa 
appointment to the friendship of M. Bezobrazoff, who recom, 
mended him to the Czar. If Dr. Dillon’s account be oo j 
it only confirms the impression derived from other incidents 
that the Czar is no judge of men when a real emergence 
arises. He may have had no intention of crossing a dente 
when he decided to “swap horses,” but the new horse imme. 
diately carried him across it. As regards the future, Dr. 
Dillon is inclined to think that a surer analogy is to be found 
in “as at Sebastopol” than “as at Moscow.” In other words, 
if the Japanese cut off Port Arthur by sea and land, and push 
on to Kharbin, though Russia might not lack men and money 
to carry on the struggle, she would no longer possess a 
sufficiently powerful stimulus to prolong it further,—. 
“British Colonist,” writing as a detached onlooker with 
eleven years’ experience of South Africa, gives a disquieting 
view of British rule in the Transvaal. It is not that he 
anticipates that we shall lose the Transvaal again, but events, 
he thinks, are steadily tending in a direction which justifies 
the view of “the man in the street,”—-viz., that one of the main 
objects of the capitalist group is to control the Government 
of the Transvaal, and through it all British South Africa, 
He scouts as absurd the statement that white labour has had 
a fair trial in the mines, and is reluctantly driven to the 
general conclusion, while giving full credit to Lord Milner 
for absolute honesty of purpose, that public opinion—omitting 
all those whose bread-and-butter directly depends on the 
favour of capitalists—is thoroughly dissatisfied and discon- 
tented with the present régime.——“ Scrutator” deals with 
the War Office reconstitution scheme in a spirit of guarded 
appreciation. The points on which he concentrates his adverse 
criticism are the organisation of the new permanent Department, 
and the postof Permanent Secretary tothe Defence Committee. 
He holds that “the real advisers of the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues will not be the plan-of-campaign-making-part, 
the Admiralty or the War Office, but the new Department, 
which will be manned by junior officers and headed by a 
secretary, whose function it will be to consider all the ques- 
tions connected with the defence of the Empire, to advise the 
Committee, and to anticipate the needs of the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues! It does not require a Solomon to see who 
will be the real head of the Navy and Army.” “Scrutator” 
also complains that the replacing of Sir William Nicholson 
by Sir Neville Lyttelton, in accordance with the principle that 
the former would be embarrassed by his association with the 
old system, is disingenuous, since he had only been two years 
and seven months in the War Office, while Sir Neville 
Lyttelton has passed six years and eleven months there. 
With these und some other deductions, the writer congratu- 
lates the Committee on their vigorous attempt to deal with 
a gigantic evil. 


Dr. Dillon, misinterpreted the attitude of Jap: 


The first article in the Fortnightly is an unsigned one, which 
tries to draw a picture of the character of the Czar. From 
the fact that there is nothing sensationally new in the portrait, 
we are inclined to think that there is probably a good deal in 
it which is true. Most of the traits have been suggested 
before. It is the accumulation of facts already known 
rather than unexpected new ones that makes the account 
seem likely to possess a certain resemblance to the original. 
The writer of the article begins by tracing the Czar’s ancestry 
as regards character, and piles together evidences of ances- 
tral superstition, madness, and crime. He points out that such 
antecedents are very likely to produce the melancholy which 
is attributed to the present Emperor. Indifferent to outdoor 
life, sport, and militarism, and believed to be unlucky, the Czar 
does not command the enthusiasm of his subjects. We are 
told that the peasantry regard the absence of a son as due to 
the Khodinsky disaster, when at the Coronation three thousand 
people were crushed to death. The peasantry acquit the Ozar 
of responsibility, and fasten it upon the Grand Duke Serge, 
whom they call Prince Khodinsky. The writer remarks 
incidentally that this allusion to the Grand Duke will 
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It is said that the Greek Prince who was present when 
the mad Japanese policeman attacked the Czar, then 
Czarevitch, in describing the event, used the phrase, “Then 
Nickie ran.” This, unfortunately, became known, and made 
ple believe that the Czar was not brave, though there 
ga proof of this whatever. In an atmosphere of gloom 
and suspicion, where none are trusted, the one bright 
+ is the devotion of the Czar to his wife and children. 
Endless work seems to be his lot, for the great officials keep 
him drowned in detail, so that he may never be free to control 
the really vital issues. It is a melancholy picture, and in 
it one of the few brighter touches is the delightful snub 
Nicholas administered to the German Emperor. The two 
had met in their yachts in the Baltic, and after they had 
rted the Emperor William signalled the bombastic nonsense 
about the Admiral of the Atlantic saluting the Admiral of 
the Pacific. The laconic answer of “Farewell!” met the 
situation perfectly.——“ Calchas” sums up the results of the 
war strategically, and points out what he believes to have been 
Russia’s best course when she found herself attacked and un- 
prepared. She ought then, in the opinion of the writer of the 
article, to have adopted her traditional policy of defensive re- 
treat, and have retired inland, abandoning Port Arthur, while 
she prepared vast forces slowly to push out the Japanese 
from their temporary lodgment in Korea and Manchuria. 
“Qalchas” thinks that the Russian failure to understand the 
importance of sea-power has made superhuman difficulties for 
her. She should only have risked loss of sea control if she 
was absolutely prepared on land,—that is to say, if she had 
the men and stores actually on the spot.——Major Arthur 
Griffiths discusses “ The New War Office” in a tone of general 
criticism, not only as to the plan, but also as to the men who 
are to carry it out. He seems to imply that the administration 
of the Navy is by no means perfect, and doubts the wisdom 
of copying it in the Army. The question he does not discuss 
is whether the naval administration is as imperfect as that 
of the old War Office—-Mr. H. H. O’Farrell writes a very 
interesting letter, printed at the end of the magazine, showing 
that Mr. Schooling’s statistics regarding occupation as a test 
of prosperity are not valid. Mr. O’Farrell points out that no 
account was taken of labour-saving machinery, which of late 
years has so greatly increased, enabling us to produce a 
larger amount of manufactured goods with less labour, and 
thus setting labour free for other industries—the building 
trade for one—which cannot employ so much machine ry. 


Those who had a difficulty in following the unravelling of 
Whitaker Wright finance in the reports of the trial will find 
an interesting and not too technical article on the subject in 
Blackwood. The fact which emerges clearly from the whole 
business is that from the time of the South Sea Bubble 
downwards, the speculative investor has been and remains 
unteachable. No bait seems too obvious. Another point 
the writer insists on is that by the refusal of Parliament to do 
more than patch the laws relating to joint-stock companies, 
illegitimate company-promoting is made possible. What is 
wanted is a real reorganising of the law from the foundation, 
but this is opposed by the company directors in Parliament. 
The argument freely used is that if a much greater stringency 
existed, no respectable person would become a director for fear 
of unknowingly committing illegal acts. That there is a 
certain risk of injuring legitimate enterprise through too 
drastic legislation we do not deny, but we cannot help 
thinking that this argument has been overdone.——“A Lad 
of Promise” is a quite delightful moral fable in the garb 
of a folk-tale. The Highland lad has it in him to be a poet 
ora musician; but as he wanders in the mountains or by the 
sea voices seem to whisper to him that there is plenty of time. 
So when he meets the girl who sings his own song and whom 
he falls in love with, he cannot seize the opportunity, but 
waits. “As he went away it seemed that voices whispered 
to him, ‘Why will you be troubling your mind, Ruari, with 
tongs and other things? Is it not enough for you that 
you can be thinking of her?’” This frame of mind 
ruins Ruari’s life and wrecks the “lad of promise.” The 
tale is told with great simplicity and charm, and has the 
fascination of the old world of Grimm or Hans Andersen, 
while at the same time the peculiar Celtic flavour is pre- 
served.—* Fort Droughty” is a picturesque account of the 


mountains, and keeps order in a land of perpetual vendetta 
and raiding. The Afridis who form part of the garrison 
while on duty seem to be all that is desirable in the way 
of soldiers and guardians of the peace. During periods of 
leave, when they go home to their towers, native customs: 
are renewed. Sometimes a villager’s presence is required 
on business at the fort, but he may find it difficult to 
attend. It is not at all unlikely that the individual in 
question may be standing a siege in his tower. The method 
adopted is to send a soldier with a safe conduct, the siege is 
then raised, and the man goes about his business to the fort, 
returns home in safety, and the siege begins again. Some- 
times a siege may last for two years. On such occasions the 
besieged’s relations do the sowing and reaping for the owner. 
Sometimes, again, the process becomes wearisome to both 
sides, and then they repair to the fort, where a treaty of 
peace is concluded. There are numbers of interesting things 
in the paper, which describes a curious people. The writer 
considers that they are like children who have grown too old 
for toys, and carry on their games of murders, sieges, and 
battles with real guns and knives. 

The Independent Review contains an article on the 
“French Socialists and the Church” by M. Jaurés. Accord- 
ing to him, the fight has only begun, and the education 
policy of the Government is but the beginning of a line 
of action which will end in the destruction of the Con- 
cordat. We, of course, hear a good deal of the logical out- 
come of the rights of man and other ideas of the kind 
springing from the Revolution. When telling us what the 
French Ministry intend to do, the writer warns us that 
it is quite possible that before his article has crossed the 
Channel the Ministry may have ceased to exist. Not that 
they are specially threatened, but because Ministerial. 
stability is not a French habit. It is not possible to doubt 
that the Church is hostile to the Radicals of the 
Republic any more than it is to doubt that these Radicals. 
regard the Church in the abstract with hatred.—lIt 
would be difficult to find two more contradictory articles 
than those which describe the artisans of Lancashire. Mr. 
J. Garrett Leigh portrays a condition of materialism and 
sordidness, in which the men spend an enormous proportion 
of their earnings on betting on horse-races. These men, we 
are told, have no family life, for they are never at home 
except to eat and sleep. They do not care to go beyond 
the streets into the country, never read anything but the 
newspapers, and are practically pagans. The gloomy picture 
seems to be based on careful inquiry and statistics. The 
other side is shown by Miss Alice Law. In her account the 
artisans of the small towns of Lancashire are learned, resource- 
ful, and artistic. They become expert in many branches of 
natural history; they perform oratorios and act Shakespeare, 
doing all these things with energy and success. Is it not 
possible that both accounts are true, each investigator having. 
studied but one phase of the life around him? 





NOVELS. 


THE CARDINAL’S PAWN.* 


THE success of the “ First Novel Library” has already been: 
assured, though personally we are inclined to think that the 
community would profit far more from the institution of a 
“ First and Last Novel Library,”—provided, of course, that a 
sufficiently large number of writers would consent to con- 
tribute. Against such a form of restriction of output no 
valid argument that we know of could possibly be urged. 
Dismissing, however, such millennial projects for the emanci- 
pation of the human intellect and turning to the volume 
before us, we are free to congratulate the author on the un- 
questioned ability and energy which animate every page of 
this exceedingly stimulating romance. If it has many of the 
faults, it has also many of the virtues, of youth: exuberance,. 
obvious delight in the exercise of the powers of invention and 
decoration,—in a word, the fougue de vingt ans. The worst 
fault of the book, indeed, is its lavish and prodigal use of 
material; the uninterrupted rush of exciting incident, or, to 
adopt a musical metaphor, the absence of a slow movement; 
the unintermittent succession of bravura passages; the per- 








Indian frontier. The fort stands in the plain facing the 


* The Cardinal’s Pawn. By K. L. Montgomery, “First Novel Library.” 
London; T, Fisher Uawin, [6s.] 
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former’s excessive preoccupation with technique. Thus, 
though Miss Montgomery has evidently studied her period 
—Italy in the latter part of the sixteenth century—carefully, 
and shows by many effective touches that she has more than 
a book-knowledge of Venice and Florence, she fails in dif- 
fusing that general atmosphere which is so essential in 
creating the illusion needed for the thorough enjoyment of 
a historical romance. The dialogue, though charged with 
emotion and energy, is far too prolix and artificial in its 
avoidance of the common-place. The characters, even in the 


‘most critical situations, are as eloquent as the hero in The 


Lady of Iyons; and the style of their conversation is a 
strange blend of Mr. Maurice Hewlett and Harrison Ains- 
worth,—e.g., “That devil’s brew still works mischief in my 
‘blood. Beshrew it, how it babies a man!” 

In one of the volumes of his History of the Renaissance the 
late Mr. J. A. Symonds recounts, by way of illustrating the 
morals and manners of the period, a number of lurid episodes 
in the histories of the great Italian families. Not the least 
‘striking of these is that of the rise and fall of Bianca 
Cappello, or Capelli, as Miss Montgomery calls her, and 
The Cardinal’s Pawn is, as it were, a piece of imaginative 
embroidery on the facts of her career. Fiamma Bona- 
venturi, the Amazonian heroine of the story, and the twin 
sister of Bianca Capelli’s boy husband, is rescued from forcible 
detention in a convent by Cardinal Ferdinando Medici. The 
Cardinal, learning her identity, resolves to utilise her resem- 
‘blance to Pietro Bonaventuri to frustrate Bianca’s ambition to 
become the wife of his own brother, the Grand Duke Francesco. 
Hence Fiamma’s travestissement and a perilous mission to 
Venice, where the resemblance to her brother, already 
murdered in Florence at Bianca’s instigation, exposes her at 
every turn to countless perils and embarrassments. She 
finds, however, allies in a Venetian “model” named Carnation, 
and, above all, a young Lincolnshire squire, Mark Talbot, 
‘who, though an Inglese Italianato and enmeshed for a while 
in the toils of Bianca herself, is not by any means a diavolo 
éncarnato, but, compared with the pack of necromancers, 
assassins, poisoners, and bravos who jostle each other in these 
feverish pages, quite on the side of the angels. In her 
treatment of the tender passion Miss Montgomery does not 
belong to the school of Miss Yonge, but rather approximates 
to those modern writers who form the subject of Miss 
Findlater’s pungent observations in the current National 
Review, referred to.in another column. But it is best to 
let the author speak for herself, and the following passage 
may serve as a fair illustration of the literary quality of her 
work, and the spirit in which she endeavours to re-create the 
life of Venice in the last decades of the sixteenth century :— 

“ The sea-blue eyes came to her with a laugh that the weari- 
ness in them could not quench, ‘Sweet heart, who else is in the 
crowd that hides under this doublet of yours?’ he whispered. 
‘First, the bold fellow who will snatch a wife from under the 
noses of the Ten, and for whom the scaffold between Marco and 
Todaro has no terrors. Then, the knight-errant who champions 
@ Venetian courtesan in a noble’s palace. Next,a neophyte in 
juggling tricks, if not for white magic and black murder. Then 
@ poticary with glib recipes, “So please you master, follow this 
poor counsel against yon lurking humour.” And to crown all, a 
woman after the sweetest pattern of kirtle-wearers, hot of speech 
and tender of heart, with a man’s courage and a woman’s wilful- 
ness, and a pair of soft lips to set a seal on what she has made 
prize of.’ He drew her to him as he spoke, and this time Fiamma 
made noresistance. In the green gloom of the flowering branches 
the two handsome young faces neared each other, meeting in that 
first long clinging kiss for which Love barters itself, two souls fusing 
henceforth into one. Each feeling the warm leaping of the other’s 
heart, the man and the woman sat in the pause of Love’s content, 
islanded in each other, ringed by their passion from the waves of the 
world outside. A sunbeam striking through the leaves like a dart 
from anenemy’s hand roused them. Talbot pushed the girl from him 
and held her back in the same gesture. ‘Now I thank my mother 
for my birthday!’ he said whimsically. ‘If I were to die to-night 
I have lived!’ Fiamma thrust out her fingers as though to avert 
an omen in his words. She clung to him, tracing a cross on his 
forehead with her lips. ‘No, no, you must never die!’ she mur- 
mured. ‘Or if you must, die hand in hand and cheek to cheek 
with me, so that death will be but to fall asleep and a hope of 
sweet dreams !’” 

We cannot avoid: wondering how the indomitable Fiamma 
settled down to domestic life in Lincolnshire after the 
tempestuous experiences of her girlhood. 





John Mazwell’s Marriage. By Stephen Gwynn. (Macmillan 





and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Gwynn’s story deals with the troubled last 


decades of the eighteenth century in Ireland, when Caliah 
property was confiscated and young men were forced into fons: 
service, and a race of vulgar time-servers battened on the dig 
abilities of the old houses. A young girl is forced by her fathés 
for financial reasons to become betrothed to a neighbouri 
squire, but her heart has been given to a son of one rm 
exiled families, and she elopes with him on the day of th, 
wedding. The disappointed lover allows himself to be 

into a forced marriage with the beautiful elder sister, ang then 
in utter self-loathing next day settles all his wealth On. the 
outraged bride, and goes off to the backwoods. §o far Mp 
Gwynn has given us an admirable story, full of colour anj 
movement; and nothing could be better than his Picture of the 
Donegal squires and the thin culture which often covered primi. 
tive passions. The second part, which tells of the return of the 
husband and of the love affair between his daughter and thy 
son of his first sweetheart, is less convincing; and the book 
which began so well comes to a somewhat flat ending. We negj 
scarcely say that much of the character-drawing is excellent 
Nesbit, the old squire; Dean Vigors; Isabella, the hard woman 
of fashion ; and Martin, the attorney. With the principal figures 
John Maxwell and Mary Nesbit, we think Mr. Gwynn has boon 
less successful, partly perhaps because he has been led to make 
them the foils to less estimable but more living characters, 
The grace of style and the feeling for landscape and tradition 
which delighted us in “The Old Knowledge” are as notable as 
ever, and Mr. Gwynn has a sympathetic understanding of the 
modes of thought and life in another age which is only too rare 
among writers of historical novels. 


The Man from Downing Street. By William Le Queux. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.)—People who get this book thinking that it 
has a hidden bearing on the political problems of the day will 
find themselves very much disappointed. The book is a six. 
shilling “shocker” of the most unequivocal description, and, 
as such, is not bad reading. The “Man from Downing Street” is 
a political “secret agent” who manages his business with extra- 
ordinary success, considering how few precautions he takes not 
to be found out. For instance, he pervades Anglo-Roman society 
under an alias, although there are plenty of people in Rome who 
know him under his own name. True, these people are his friends; 
but in mixed society it would be difficult for a well-known man to 
intimate to his acquaintance that they must not greet him by 
name, and it creates suspicion for a gentleman to be even 
casually addressed in two ways. The adventures in the book are 
decidedly thrilling, and all (except the escape from a Russian 
prison) quite sufficiently credible not to spoil the reader’s pleasure. 


A Change of Face. By Thomas Cobb. (Methuen and Co. 6s,) 
—A lucky attack of facial paralysis saves Mr. Cobb’s heroine 
from marriage with a very selfish, though handsome, young 
gentleman, who is obviously of opinion that his wife’s face 
ought to be her fortune. The book is rather less slight than Mr. 
Cobb’s work has been lately, and the characters have some 
pretence to elaboration. Still, it is impossible to feel that Mr. 
Cobb is even yet doing full justice te his talents, or attaining to 
the standard which he set himself in his earlier works. 


Jewel. By Clara Louise Burnham. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.)— 
Jewel is anovel of “Christian Science,” and the eynic will probably 
smile over the very modern little girl who refuses to obey her 
doctor’s orders, and cures her own sore throat by sending a 
surreptitious telegram to a friend for “long-distance” treat- 
ment. According to this novel, there is a curious mixture of 
spirituality and very commonplace phraseology in this new 
variety of the Christian faith. People who believe in the 
“healing” will probably feel inclined to adopt the new faith 
on physical grounds. For spiritual teaching it seems superfluous 
to go to Mrs. Eddy, for, to paraphrase the words of Sterne, “i 
can read it as well in my Bible.” 


Stella Fregelius. By H. Rider Haggard. (Longmans and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Rider Haggard may pile up as many horrors as he 
pleases round such a creation as “She,” but we object to the 
process when we have been introduced to so attractive a creature 
as Stella. A young lady who was quite conscious of a grievance 
when she had to wear an “old-fashioned silk fichu” had 00 
business to go through a form of spiritual marriage in the “ Dead 
Church,” to be drowned by an inrush of the sea in the same eerie 
place, and to exercise after her death a sinister influence on living 
people. If we are to have this kind of romance—and we must 
own that we do not particularly wish to have it—let it be a long 
way removed in time or space, preferably in both. About 
human things Mr. Rider Haggard writes with sense and humour; 
but when he passes to the preter-human we have to go without 
both the one and the other. 


—_ 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS STORY. 


Cambridge and its Story. By C. W. Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
With Illustrations by Mr. Herbert Railton. (J.M. Dent and Co. 21s. 
et.) —The two older English Universities have a charm whieh is all 
ee own. In their rich profusion of courts and cloisters, of halls 
en of libraries and chapels, all linked with venerable 
memories, Oxford and Cambridge are unique. The past in them 
is not dominated by the present, but maintains almost everywhere 
a serene though silent supremacy. Each College is like a great 
historic house, and the humblest member of the University has 
the entry to a score of them. The escutcheons of Kings and 
nobles are blazoned for him on the panes ; the portraits of divines 
and sages, of poets and statesmen, greet him familiarly from the 
walls; everywhere the stones speak and “the beam out of the 
timber” makes answer. As an undergraduate, perhaps, he is 
hardly sensitive to his surroundings. The splendour of his 
“blazer” interests him more than fine architecture, and the 
captain of his boat club seems more real than the great ghosts 
who walk unseen at his side. But later on he begins to under- 
stand. When he lives in some “long unlovely street,” some 
suburban villa, or some remote parsonage he recalls how he once 
lodged almost royally and among the great; his old University 
appears to him in its true dignity, and there is nothing he enjoys 
more than to revisit it in memory, “to go round about it and 
tell the towers thereof.” Naturally, therefore, a book such as 
this will be opened by many Cambridge men with pleasurable 
anticipation, and on the whole they will be well satisfied. The 
text was prepared for the publishers’ “ Mediaeval Towns” Series 
by the Dean of Ely, and he is a clear and pleasant guide. He 
writes easily, makes judicious use of his authorities, among whom 
“quaint old Fuller” rightly receives full recognition, and, above 
all, has studied his subject lovingly on the spot. His first object is 
tosolve the puzzle why a University was ever planted in a position 
so dreary, and he does this by showing that in early times the 
town occupied a position which gave it great commercial import- 
ance,—firstly, as standing then at the head of the Wash, so that 
it was in direct communication “with Flanders and the Hanse 
towns of the Baltic”; and secondly, as being placed on “ the narrow 
pass-way,” lying between huge forests on one side and a waste of 
fen on the other, which connected East Anglia with the Midlands. 
Then he gives an account of the many monastic foundations in 
the town; traces the first beginnings of a University in its 
original sense of “a corporation of learned men associated for 
purposes of teaching”; explains the gradual provision of 
“hostels” for the accommodation of students; and finally, 
through the main portion of the book, relates the development of 
the various Colleges, taking them separately in the order of their 
foundation, and affording brief information about their origin, 
history, and distinguished alumni, but making full and special 
reference to their buildings and architecture. Indeed, the publi- 
cation of the book in its present form as an édition de lue is due 
to a desire to reproduce accurately the architectural illustrations 
which have been drawn for it by Mr. Herbert Railton, and consti- 
tute its distinctive feature. Twenty-four of these appear as full- 
page tinted lithographs, while about the same number are 
given in black and white; nor will those who know the 
artist's other work need to be told that, as pictures, all his 
illustrations are delightful. Some of them, indeed, especially 
the gateways of King’s and St. John’s, are, as drawings 
of good buildings should be, admirable alike for their beauty 
and their accuracy. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Railton too 
o'ten sacrifices the latter quality in his desire to be pretty and 
picturesque. He stamps his own style so strongly on his draw- 
ings that they sometimes suggest the artist rather than. his 
subject, while he indulges in certain tricks which are purely mis- 
leading. For instance, he employs groups of spiral lines, much 
resembling the engine-turned patterns on watches, to represent 
stone, brick, plaster, shadow, grass, and foliage, with an indiffer- 
ence which is fatal to truth. Or again, he arbitrarily introduces 
trees which may have existed in Eden, but are certainly unknown 
in England, and out of mere caprice decorates the base of the 
Trinity fountain with gigantic dock-leaves. But above all, his 
grass will shock Cambridge men. Its smooth-shaven lawns 
are among the distinctive features of the University. “ You 
mow ’em and roll ’em, and then roll ’em and mow em, for a 
matter of three hundred years,” said the College gardener 
in the well-known legend to the American emulous of their 
beauty ; but Mr. Railton makes the lawns of King’s and Trinity 
look as though they were being dug up for sewage-works. It is 
much to be regretted that such an artist should destroy good 
work by mannerisms of this sort. There are many old lithographs 
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of buildings which are not, perhaps, pretty, but which have per- 
manent value because they are beyond question honest, for, after 
all, in a book which is intended to convey information, the first 
condition of artistic excellence is faithfulness to fact. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forme. ] 








Justice in Education. By W. Sanday. (Longmans and Co. 
1s. net.)—We hope that this “word for peace” may not have 
been spoken in vain. “I cannot help wondering,” writes Canon: 
Sanday, after a fair, and even kindly, reference to the subject, 
“how far the School Board system is responsible for the very: 
imperfect Christianization of our great cities.” Itis not irrelevant: 
toremark that the Daily News census of 1902-3, recently published, 
shows less favourable figures than the British Weekly census of 
1886,—and during these sixteen years the School Boards have 
been pushing to the wall the schools of the denominations. 
What else could be expected? Was ever a grown man or woman 
converted by undenominational preaching? Will undenomi- 
national teaching—which must avoid, of course, all definite in- 
struction on the Person of Christ—ever lay hold of a child? We 
cannot go through Dr. Sanday’s arguments; indeed, it is needless; 
it must suffice to say that they are clearly and temperately stated. 
But the real objection to the Education Act is that it is the 
logical deduction from the fact of the Established Church. Let 
us apply a familiar apologue. A visitor from another planet 
alights in an English parish. He sees the church: it is the 
church of the State, he is told; he sees the school : that also is of 
the State. How it would astonish him to find out that the 
doctrine taught in the one is forbidden in the other! How can 
the people be other than “imperfectly Christianized ” if the age 
of impression is denied its best opportunities ? 


Thomas Wakefield: Missionary and Geographical Pioneer in Africa. 
By E. S. Wakefield. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Wakefield laboured. 
for between twenty and thirty years in Eastern Africa, going out 
there in 1862, and returning finally to England, much, it should 
be said, against his will, in 1887. The story of his work is a 
chequered one. Time after time he lost fellow-labourers and 
friends ; but he had the delight of feeling that his work was not. 
done in vain. The harvest that comes from such sowings is not 
yet; but Thomas Wakefield had the conviction that it would be 
gathered in. There is something very pathetic in his repeated 
efforts, when he had been finally invalided home, to return, at least 
for a time, to the scene of his work. Work he still continued to 
do, possibly it was a necessity to him; still, it seems a little 
strange that a man who has spent himself in missionary work 
comes home, not to rest, but to a change of labour. Mr. Wake- 
field, returning in 1887, finds his health improved, and imme- 
diately undertakes deputation work. Could not, we are disposed 
to ask, some occupation not alien to the object so dear to his: 
heart, but less exhausting, have been found for him? 


Thoughts on Judaism. By Lily H. Montagu. (R. Brimley 
Johnson. 2s.6d.)—We feel that we shall best discharge our duty 
in respect of this book by generally commending it to our readers,. 
and by a special mention of the chapter in which the author sets. 
forth the ethical meaning in the five great Jewish festivals,— 
Passover, Pentecost, the Feast of Tabernacles, the New Year, and. 
the Day of Atonement. Any one, Jew or Christian, may find 
much to be learnt here, as, indeed, he may elsewhere in this very 
thoughtful volume. 


Exiles of Eternity. By the Rev. John S. Carroll. (Hodder and. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—This “Exposition of Dante’s Inferno” is a 
most informing work. Mr. Carroll follows the text of Dante with 
a continuous commentary, explains the difficulties, gives the 
historical references, and generally puts the reader in possession 
of all that he needs for an appreciation of the original. He 
acknowledges his obligations to previous workers, among whom the- 
names of Moore, Vernon, and Toynbee are specially mentioned. The 
translation used for the poem is Longfellow’s ; the rest of the 
“Divina Commedia” and Dante’s other works are continually 
quoted. “My chief aim has been to make Dante his own interpreter.” 
Sixty-three pages of introduction and nearly five hundred of 
commentary make a somewhat massive volume; but no one, con- 
sidering the vast bulk of the matter to be dealt with, will say 
that it is overlong. We hope that Mr. Carroll will be encouraged 
by the success of this instalment of his work to complete it by 
dealing with the “ Purgatorio” and the “ Paradiso.” 
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Flower-Time in the Oberland. By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
«J. MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 5s. net.)—“There is no 
month ”—so does Mr. Rawnsley begin his book—“ like the month 
of May in Switzerland, for May is the month of flowering 
meadows and blossoming orchards.” And he goes on to illustrate 
this saying with an account of what he has seen there and what 
others may see. It is not every one that has his Mays at his 
disposal; a custom—which, like other customs, has doubtless good 
measons for it—has grown up that there is one holiday-time and 
vue work-time; but any one that is so happily situated, and is 
mot hampered by other considerations, cannot do better than read 
Mr. Rawnsley’s book. It appears very appositely ; there is plenty 
of time between now and this month of months to make the 
necessary arrangements. Mr. Rawnsley, whose gift of description 
has had many opportunities of exercise nearer home, finds a great 
wealth of subjects in the Oberland; his text is not a little com- 
amended by the “Pencil Sketches by Edith Rawnsley.” They 
#eem to us somewhat unequal; but they are decidedly effective 
as illustrations. 


Men and Women of Soho. By the Rev. J. H. Cardwell and 
‘Others. (Truslove and Hanson. 6s. net.)—‘ Famous and In- 
famous” is the description appended to the list of persons 
described in this volume. Happily there are many among them 
who were neither the one nor the other. Soho, now one of the 
poorest regions in London, was once what, for want of a better 
word, we may call a “fashionable district.” The writer of the 
preface to this volume expresses himself strongly as to the 
‘distinction of the place. “Never on the world’s surface, within 
80 constricted an area, has there been such a magnificent theatre 
for the display of what is most efficient in the nations of Europe.” 
‘This might have been put more plainly; it is not the theatre, it 
as the actors that we are to hear about. And the catalogue of 
theseis certainly interesting. “ Actors,” “ Authors and Authoresses” 
{somewhat strangely distinguished from “ Dramatists ”), “ Enter- 
tainers,” and “ Engravers ” are the classes successively described. 
In the first class we have Charles Kean, Charles Mathews (the 
elder), and Macready ; in the second, Boswell, David Hume, and Sir 
Walter Besant; in the third, Bishops Burnet and Compton and 
Archbishop Wake ; and in the fourth, Dryden. The names in the 
fifth and sixth classes are probably known to specialists only. 
These are but afew of the names. It can hardly be said that 
they are of an overpowering splendour. But this does not hinder 
the book from being full of interest. We get in it many curious 
glimpses of life during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
It is illustrated with a number of portraits ———With this we may 
anention The Great Folk of Old Marylebone, by Mrs. Baillie Saunders 
(Henry J. Glaisher, 2s. 6d. net), reprinted from the Marylebone 
Magazine,—why should not Marylebone follow the example of 
Hampstead and Wimbledon and give us an Annual? The 
“Earliest Folk” of Marylebone were the villagers who lived 
ander the rule of a religious house. The “Great Folk” came 
later. Lord Bacon was married at the old church (now known 
as the Parish Chapel), Lord Byron was baptised there; Dr. 
Johnson (though he is chiefly connected with regions more to the 
East), Mrs. Thrale, Boswell, Turner, Dickens, Browning (who 
was married to Elizabeth Barrett in the new church), all these 
dad more or less to do with the parish. Mrs. Baillie Saunders 
writes pleasantly enough about the place and its people. Now 
and then, however, she is inclined to be extravagant. One can 
duly admire Browning without saying that the “ rising generation 
of England is capable of nothing but the useless alternations of 
feverish excitement and utter mental apathy.” This is absolute 
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DEATH. 

Mititson.—At Balmoral Place, Halifax, on the evenin, turday, 
February arth, Maria Stanateld. wile of | the Rev. F. E, fitillson the last 
surviving child of the late Judge eld, of M Halifax 
her especial wish, no flowers or wreaths. pean By 


EXHIBITION of MODERN CELTIC ART. 


A REVIVAL OF ONE OF THE EARLIEST AND 
MOST BEAUTIFUL FORMS OF ORNAMENT 


aides” oe Case St., W.) 
ARCH 7th to 1 


GOLD AND Pee PLATE, Aa cal JEWELRY, 
CARPETS, CARDEN POTTERY, SUNDIALS, &c. 


EXHIBITION of MODERN CELTIC Arr, 
O S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.-C, 


MONTE FIANO WINES, 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 


It pays to send out 
SAMPLES 
of 


MONTE FIANO 


FREE 
Because its merits insure popularity. 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, a Generous Burgundy with Delicate Bouquet, 
22s. per dozen. 
MONTE FIANO, an Excellent Dinner Wine, 18s. per dozen. 


They are Wines excellent in quality, pure, and can be sold cheap because no 
middleman’s profits increase the price. 


Send post-card to Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, 
84 Leadenhall Street, London, for Sample and Price-List. 
13s. and 10s. 6d. per dozen half-bottles, 




















22s. and 18s. per dozen. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 





Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6. 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND'S, 67 Harton GaRDEN, LONDON. 














No. 48 Gracecuurcy Street, Lospox, E.C. 








ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
=> ous 5 AF ayy ore ee eut = 
ish, in an ‘colours: fot 
b 
GLOVES. Quality A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
post-fr Y 
GLOVES. = hey B. Six Faire for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiemore Street, W. 
ACCUMULATED FUND Over £5,900,000 
NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS .. More than £12,000,000 
PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 
IN STITUTION Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
FOR MUTUAL vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
SUN FIRE OFFICE, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WOBLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane 
FUNDS IN HAND .......cccccceccecessccecce vesneevennss £2,386,639. 
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E ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO, 


Barnett, Esq 


oh Cavendish, Esq., M.P, 

Col. the Hon. Everard 

Major-Gen. Sir 
CSL 


. Digby. 
Arthur Ellis, G.G.V.0., Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B 


EstaBiisHEep 1824, 





DIRECTORS. 


Capital—5t Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10}$ Millions Sterling. 


ht Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 


. James Fletcher, Esq. 

John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq, 
Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman, 


Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 


Esq. Hon, Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Esq 








AUDITOR.—C. L, Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 


FOR od and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 


ties, 
oir Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 





py srs Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
apletionto "a ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


This, being 
perfect Fo 


COCOATINA 


an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
od and Stimulant, and any addition 


of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 


lessen its 


value.—Vide Works by Drs, TREVEs, 


HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


ia? «INS 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


Established 


TITUTIONS. 2:3:308°%00. 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 


Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 


London: 17 Kine Writum Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Patn Matt, S.W. 


St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH. 





Hamptons send their 
Estimator and submit 
Competitive Estimates 


Sree of charge, 


HAMPTONS 


REMOVALS anp 


WAREHOUSING 


Department affords absolutely 
unrivalled advantages at the 
lowest rates in London. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 


HAMPTON S 


Booklet ** Re 


movals and Warehousing,” sent free. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 


DEPOSITORIES :—Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, S.W. 


EDFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTER 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 


The Bedfordshire Education Committee invite applications for the office of 
Assistant Director of Education for the County. 

The gentleman appointed will be required to take up his duties as soon as 
possible after the lst May next. 

The Salary will be £220 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to 
£250 per annum. 

The gentleman appointed will not be entitled to any Pension or Super- 
annuation Allowance. 

The appointment will be subject to three months’ notice on either side, 
which may be given at any date. 

The Assistant Director will be required to live at such place as the 
Committee may from time to time approve, and must devote his whole time 
to the duties of the Office. 

Travelling and other expenses connected with the duties of the Office will 
be allowed. 

He will be required to assist in the Organisation, Superintendence, and 
Inspection of Schools and Classes of all Grades, both El tary and S dary 
(including Commercial, Scientific, and Technical Education). 

Applications must state :— 

(1) The full Christian and Surnames and the Address of the applicant. 

2) His present Employment, 

3) Date of Birth, 

4) Places of Education. 

(5) Particulars as to experience in Elementary, Scientific, Technical, or 
Higher Education, 

Applications must be sent to the undersigned, endorsed on the cover 
‘* Assistant Director of Education,” with copies of not more than four recent 
testimonials, not later than Saturday the 19th March next, accompanied by 
six printed or typewritten copies of the application and testimonials, 

Selected Candidates will be required to attend before the Committee, and 
their reasonable out-of-pocket expenses will be paid. 

Personal canvassing of Members of the Education Committee or of Members 
of the County Council may be deemed a disqualification, and all indirect 


canvassing is forbidden. 
W. W. MARKS, 
Clerk of the County Council. 





Shire Hall, Bedford, February, 1904, 
ihe UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
CHAIR OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Chair of a 


Chemistry. The emoluments of the Chair are derived from a fixed 

and a share of the fees, the total guaranteed to be not less than £600 a —_= 
ter 
the 





Applications and testimonials must be forwarded to the Registrar not 
than April lst.— For further details apply to the REGISTRAR, 
University of Liverpool. 


RADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
WANTED, at Easter, a Graduate, in Honours, as ASSISTANT SCIENCE 
(CHEMISTRY) MASTER, with some experience. Salary (non-resident), from 

£200.—Apply, with testimonials, to Rev. W. H. KEELING. 
O SCHOOLMASTERS AND OTHERS. 


RE THE UNITED SERVICES COLLEGE, WESTWARD HO! 
IN LIQUIDATION, 











The LIQUIDATOR is PREPARED to TREAT with any gentleman for 
the GOODWILL of this old and well-known School. 
Arrangements can be made on easy terms with persons interested for 
tenancy of school buildings from end of present term (April 10th, 1904), 
Apply “ LIQUIDATOR,” 
care of Bazeley, Barnes, and Bazeley, 
Solicitors, Bideford. 


HE CORPORATION of COVENTRY are PRE- 
PARED to RECEIVE MONEY on LOAN (in sums of not less than £100 
each), to be secured by Mortgage under Statutor yAuthority of all the Rates 
and Revenues of the City, at 15s. per cent. Interest, payable half-yearly, 
repayable at six months’ notice by either party. 
Application to be made to, and all further particulars to be obtained of, 
HARRY LORD, City Treasurer, Coventry. 


HREWSBURY SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS is POSTPONED to 
MAY 3rd and 4th. 


= BE LET, PICTURESQUE and HISTORIC COT- 
TAGE on borders of Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire.. Six rooms, 
garden, very low rent. A mile and a half from station.—Apply, SECRETARY, 
National Trust, 25 Victoria Street, 8.W. 

AUTHORS 


yi HE SOCIETY OF 
(INCORPORATED), 
89 OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, S.W. 

AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.—The Forms of Agreement issued by the 
Publishers Association, with full explanation of their meaning, can be obtained 
at the Offices of the Society, price 1s. post-free. 

Authors are recommended not to sign any Agreement which may embody the 
Clauses explained without first submitting it to the Society. 

G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


PUBLIC LECTURE ON FBENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


Professor ANTOINE THOMAS, of the Sorbonne, will deliver Three 
Lectures on FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY, March 15th, 16th, and 18th, at 5.30 o'clock. 
Admission to the Lectures, which are open to the public without fee, will be 
by Ticket.—Application for cards of admission should be made to the 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised _— Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


T, MARGARET'S, HARROW.—SCHOOL on GER. 
MAN PRINCIPLES for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Exceptional advantages for Modern Languages, and thorough training. in all 
subjects. Hockey, Tennis, Health Exercises,—Prospectus and Ref on 
unten to Fraulein NEUMANN. 


T, AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 



































examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES, , 
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T MONIOA’S, 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 

Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 

' Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Li 
— on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to n 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent ~~ for elder girls to nag in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 

Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 14rz, 1904. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


St: LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS. 


For girls from seven years of age. 











There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
emgunente are made for the entire charge of children from India and.the 

olonies. 

Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool @G: ium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Al branches and systems 
taught, including Outdgor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, award to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to‘Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
E BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in. this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


Big tre GLOS,—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss POTTER. A limite 
‘number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest an 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds, Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention, paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
pare 2 Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &q, are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and ‘Reierences on application. 














HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. mag examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Ref to ‘Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnscn, Brincipal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A, L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol me, ; Mt. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Bidding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


RCOHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

ot land. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

ae. locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCO and Miss TARVER, 


ERSEY LADIKS’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate . ous advantages for acqtiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


AMPDEN HILA, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 8OBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus and ref given. 


Ho SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 


Miss ABBOTT, S. HILDA'S, FOLKESTONE. 
Inclusive terms, £75 a i 
Reference: Miss Soulsby, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ron WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A 


























ITY OF LONDON. 





Full Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


——$____ 


EDFORD COLLE 
B ox GE FOR WOMBy, 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREEY, w, 


s ENTRANCE. SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each tenable for three 
Bedford College for Women, will be offered for competition in June, for. “ 
REID SCHOLARSHIP IN ARTS, annial value £31 10s oe 

PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP IN SCIENCE, annual value £48, 





Recognised by the Boa) 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MAT 


the Cambridge Higher Local 


~ Sn eatin 
— INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LO 
rd of Education as a Training College for Revonaey 
HE Treasure 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secre’ : Mr, ARTHUR. Syino : 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the B MA, 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambtidgs 
Teachers’ Examination ; and fy cae Classes are held in subjects * 
xaminations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS = 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years.at the Institute, are pri. | 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


Xaming. 





STONE, DORSET.—A high-c 


i , 


egg ee (GIRLS) SOHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK 

33 Ladies’ School under the management 
of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, st 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFO ; 


RD,—a residential 





Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prosp tus pelt prey ndary 








tion.—Mr. and Mrs. SPARKE, Glencoil, Deal. 


EASIDE.—PARENTS GOING ABROAD & OTHERS, 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Separate department f i 
Delicate, backward, and little children receive great care, ‘Thorough sem 





a nm | 

Se eh Sd HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-clagg 
) Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Musters; Oxford Exants,; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts, 





ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS 
4 SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sex and downs, Tennis-lawns ahd hockey-field. creation 
room (50 ft. long),—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 





T. MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, SUSSEX.—HIGH. 
kK) CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education, Principal, Miss Ida Earnell (formerly of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified staff London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms, 
class-rooms. Hockey-field and tennis-courts surrounding house, Riding, 
swimming, &c. Care of health. No over-pressure.—Prospectus on application, 





MASTER of HARROW SCHOOL, to whom reference is 


OLKESTONE.—TWO LADIES (one holding Certificate 
from the Board of Education) intend OPENING a high-class SCHOOL 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN after Easter. Delicate children 
will receive individual care and attention.—For full particulars apply to HEAD. 


kindly permitted, 





OLKESTONE.—Superior HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 

GENTLEWOMEN. Large detached house, airy bright rooms. Facilities 
for outdoor games. Excellent tuition. Foreign Governesses and Visiting Pro, 
fessors. Refined comforts and personal care. Special treatment for delicate girls 
sea bathing, &c. Prospectus on application.—Miss ADOLPHUS, Augusta Gdns 





al, Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond.) de eo with Miss 
niversity Examinations, Special a 


guineas per annum, 


HE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.—PRIVATE 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Princi- 


Woodhead 1900-1903), 


‘ xg : tention paid to outdoor exercise 
physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 





of Management. Head-Mistress, Miss JANSON. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Under a Counel 


Pupils are prepared 


for all the Public Examinations. Swedish drill; Kindergarten and Prepara. 
tory Department for Boys and Girls under seven. Hockey field. Boarders 
taken by the Head-Mistress.—For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembro! 
the Hon. D’Arcy Lambton, Rev. F, G. L. Lucas, 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 
for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects Home 


ke, Lady Robert Cecil, 
Canon Utterton, &,— 





NIVERSITY OF 





apply to the MASTER of University College, or t 
atfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


DURHAM 


‘or Particulars concerning Tuition, Epcleiiee. and on, ‘ pre ood 
PRIN of Bishop 





NIVERSITY OF D 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 


Durham. 


URHAM 


For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 





For Pro . apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University 
Si Andere NE wy . . ’ 


DY figeamsinne ring ART COLLEGE for LADIES, recently 
removed to a large House near Wimbledon Hill, Combines a Home 
= rag _ an as be oy ee coon engage ae a 8 a mua, 
Painting, Landsca) etching, elli sign ; im broi: _. 

to LADY RESIDENT nite o>: ney, 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal; Miss 
Jj. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co., assisted by, Graduates and fully qualified 
Teachers for special subjects, Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure,enabling ‘upils to pass on to the Universities, cial attention paid to 
— training an‘ outdoor pursuits. Hindhead, ft. above sea level, is 
righly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
Himthead, Haslemere, Surrey. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Tftp.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 

















Clas: 
SHAW, M.A., History Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford, 


BURGH HEATH, SURBEY, a healthily situated house 


&c.—Particulars on application. 


bigeede ge TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY, 
| and LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, M.A., 1st Class 
sical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Mr. OLDER- 


RECEIVE PUPILS 


and provide Special Instruction for all the above Examinations at Cree 


near London. Goll, 





Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations 


—The nor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 


and Final Classical 


School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and, other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 





Ba 0 aD 8 
Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE. 


T 01 @ I 0.8. 


, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Ga’ 
hold Classes (limited to four Piipils) for Army, Civil Service, University, a0 
Scientific Examinations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate. 











Jeondon, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson er Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a compeeret Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses,—Particulars from Miss E.H, WHISHAW. 


BSOLUTE INDIVIDUAL TUITION.—Six Resident 
; Tutors (Honours Graduates) for 12 pupils. See Prospectus for staff, 
fees, diet, Court Curcular notices, parents’ testimonials, pastimes, successes 
(PREVIOUS FAILURES). Rectory (30 rooms) heated throughout. London, 
8 hours; sea,9 miles. 18 years’ experience.—RECTOR, Combe Florey, Taunton. 
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ING’s SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th. 

‘coining the School in May are eligible, as others. Special Classes for 

Bort NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fe. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. 
4. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


T BEES, CUMBERLAN D— 
S Examination will be held on March 24th and 23th for ELEVEN 
Ntance SCHOLARSHIPS, at St. Bees; also in London and such other 

tres a8 Governors approve. One reserved for Clergyman’s son, one for 
Oficer’s gon, St. Bees is an Elizabethan Grammar School, recently re- 
tituted as a First-Grade Public School, designed epg sony for those who 
peo afford the great public schools; splendid climate; fine buildings; very 
catmable leaving Scholarships to Universities.—Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, 


MA. Head-Master. 
.wRLMROLNG OoOLBLLE @G SBE 


J POrsis = 259 P 
IBITIONS (Classical, Mgdern, and Choral) will be OFFERED 
ue Ln ipely. (EAD MASTER, Lancing Glen Shoreham, 














YMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, &., con- 
ducted on Church of England principles. Best Secular Education. Junior 
House recently opened. Governors: E. 8. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops 
of Dutham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary 
‘Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL OOLLEGE 


CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colo: &. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate ment and Forestry 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G,. 
ComMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Col. Sir B. NIGEL F. EINGHUES, G.C.V.0., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
RINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity Collere, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th 


LTHAM Aes KENT 


COLLEG 4, 

THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 23rd and following days. 
Apply, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI- 
NATION on JUNE 14th, 15th, and léth, 1904.—For full particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROGHESTER. Public 
School for Unigersities, Army, Navy, &c. Vabuable Leaving Exhibitions. 
healthy site, Cubicles. resi Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 

















PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
i; Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 


fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet , 


Corps. atural History Society. Valuable Leaving Schoiarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations, Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, and NATURAL SCIENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1904. Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open 
to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also Scholarships for 
ayy intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 





AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on MARCH 29th and 30th for THREE or more SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS (£40-£20).—For particulars of these Scholarships and of the numerous 
Scholarships connected with the School at Cambridge, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 





-_ 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTIi WORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, ritle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER,. 


OVER GOLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, March 17th-18th. Six or more Scholarships, £60 to £25. A 

few Exhibitions also for Sons of Officers and Glergy now Vacant.—Apply 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 

COLLEGE, 


IERREMONT 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 
sea bathing ; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 








RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Linden e 9, close to the ‘‘Grosse Garten.” FRAULEIN M. 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for aequiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Prineipa 
who has resided in England for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references. 


Sst in GERMANY (on the Rhine).—A LADY, holding 
M 





State Diploma, RECEIVES a limited number of YOU GENTLE- 
NN wishing to learn German and French. Success assured, hest refer- 
ences from former Pupils 


Address, Friulein B. NILLIUS, 33 Schulstrasse, Mainz. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French on oe ly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Aft 

Classes, German. ee for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of ssmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 








RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 

of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Miuor Scholarships. Examination 

nly 26thand 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities.—For particulars 
ny to SE@RETARY, Brighton College, 


T\ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Mr. GEORGE 
EGERTON, 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. (Recognised by 
Board of Education.) Football, hockey, and gymnastics, 


ALMER.—A FEW BOYS taken (between the 

ages of seven and fourteen) for PRIVATE TUITION, in 

a ar masa for Osborne and the Public Schools, during holidays and 
term time. : 

Address, J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale House, near Walmer. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. NEXT TERM OPENS 
MAY 5th, 1904. Admission Examination, March 29th.—For particulars, 
apply HEAD-MASTER. A 

y Oo. rE & OO &. 


X ET ER 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLABSHIPS will 
TAKE PLACE on MARCH 25th and 26th, 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W. Conducted by Mrs. 
SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and 
Transition Closs for children under eight. Gymnastics and drilling. Reference 


to Parents and Head-Masters. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION held every term, 
Preparatory Schoo! at Hitchin recognised by the Goveriors, 
_Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
PP i Ne HAM 8 C0 H o i. 
An EXAMINATION will TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on the 
22nd, 23rd, and 24th. MARCH, 1904, for SIX or more OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Three of £70 per annum, two of £60 per annum, two of £30 per 
annum, each tenable at the Schooh Candidates entertained free of charge 
if application be made by 14th March, 1904. 
COLLEGE, 


Kiye¢ WILLIAM’S 
ISLE OF MAN. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £50 each, EXAMINATION in 
Liverpool, MARCH 24th and 25th.—Particulars from the SECRETARY. 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP.—FRIENDS’ PUBLIC 
i SCHOOL, LEIGHTON PARK, READING.—The EXAMINATION for 
an Entrance Scholarship of £70 a year, tenable for three or more years, open 
BOYS between 13 and 16, will begin on MARCH 22nd.—Application to be 
made by March 15th. 


QHIiGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 23rd, 
Apply to Rev. RB. D. SWALLOW. 









































RANCH. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to fiziish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mile. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from BR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


ON PORT, ENGHIEN-LES-BAINS, 8 & O, 
FRANCE.—Fifteen minutes from Paris; good train service. Madame 
BARRELET RECEIVES ONE or TWO YOUNG PEOPLE into the home 
circle; tennis, vay Lay swimming; references exchanged.—Par- 
ticdlars from “3, M. J.,” The Chestnuts, Holgate Hill, York. 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 

uperior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 

Every baer of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 

comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can BECOMMEND high-class BO” .DING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central egistry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of _xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSQCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without c e to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls),and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Reqilirements shoultl be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied yo yeconee: of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free charge) to meet with good SCHQOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cuvendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


are 




















LIST OF SCHOOLS 


(Borys and GIRLS) 
1 


AN ORS. 
AN AID TO PARENTS LIN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, post frée, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c.,, with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 
rmy, Navy, and University Tutors. 
JI.&J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS seit gratis with full 
iculars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, a Square, W.C. Telegraphie Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone o. 1854 (Gerrard), 


UBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1904, 
WITH A SELECT LIST OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
15th year of issue, 650 pp., 2s. 6d. 


Guide to Public Schools, Preparatory aes Tutors for Navy, Army, and 
niversity. 
How to Start a Boy in the Professions, 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, Paternoster Square. 
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OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 
‘ ENGRAVERS, 5 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION, including Examples of 
Engravings by ANDREA MANTEGNA. 
HAROLD CHILD, Secretary. 


Open 10 to 6. Admission 1s. 
Bee De DL CH ROM O &. 


ue number in stock; many rare ones. Send stamp for this month’s 
8. JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 
7DRINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 


correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art, Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

= oa to Mr, E. KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
ndon, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed oa of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/8, 4/6. 
—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


IHOUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 

Religion called THEISM is. Rational seekers after TRUTH are invited 

to apply for THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 

Misgion, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 

Piccadilly, London, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7, 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS.  Preliminar 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
SPECIAL SPRING TOURS, 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, LISBON and CINTRA. 
From LIVERPOOL on 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month (from 
London 2 days later). 
FARES £10 TO £16, all First Class, including Embarking, Landing, 
Travelling, and HOTEL EXPENSES, 
For full particulars, apply to THE BOOTH 38.8. CO., 30 James Street, Liver- 
pool; or 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C, 
Dr. LUNN’'S and Mr. PEROWNE'S CRUISES, 
8.Y. ‘ Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons. 
16 16s. ATHENS, CORINTH, BOSNIA, HERZE- 
GOVINA. April 12th, London-Marseilles return ticket for these 


























, £5 58. extra. 
810 10s. and £13 18s. ROME TOURS. Extensions to Florence and Venice, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


OOKS WANTED.—£30 offered for Annals of Sporting, 
13 vols.; £25 for Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols.; £10 for Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts and Jollities, 1838 or 1843 ; £3 for Gamonia, 1837 ; 30s, for Valpy’s Shake- 
speare, 15 vols., 1832 ; £5 for Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £2 for Mutier’s 
istory of ti 25s. for Bradley’s Ethical Studies; £4 for Sketches by 
Boz, 2 vols., 1836 ; 30s. for Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858 ; 25s. for 
Adam Bede, 8 vols,, 1859; 25s. for Romola, 3 vols., 1863; £3 for Alice in 
Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; £5 for Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, large paper; £3 for 
Hawbuck Grange, 1847; £2 for Delany Autobiography, 6 vols, ; £25 for Poetr 
by Victor and Cazire or Margaret Nicholson, 1810; £35 for Lilford’s Britis 
Birds ; £4 each for Angas’ Kaffirs, 1849; South Australia and New Zealanders, 
1847 ; £2 for Tennyson's In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; 25s. for Symonds’ 
Essays, 1890. Complete list post-free. Liberal prices given for books with 
coloured plates, sporting books, manuscripts, autographs, and miscellaneous 
books in all languages.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's March Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature. 

Post-free.—H, J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57. Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town,’’—Bazaar, Exchange, 

and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£2 given for Muther’s History of Painting, 
3 vols. ; 30s. each for 1st eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Adam Bede, 
3 vols., 1859; Romola, 3 vols., 1868; £8 for Creighton’s Queen Blizabeth, 1896 ; 
£18 for Burlington Portrait Miniatures, 1889; £5 for Freeman’s Norman Con- 
—— 6 vols.; £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £15 for Orme's British Field 
ports, 1807; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; 25s. each for Keats’ 
Poems, 1817, 1818, 1820; 25s. for Williamson’s John Russell, 1894; 10s. for 
Whistler’s Gentle Art of Making Enemies, 1890; 10s. for Whitaker’s Deer 
Parks, 1892; £3 for Scrope’s Salmon Fishing, 1843; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 
1843; £30 for Alken’s Sporting Repository, 1822; £30 for Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair in 20 numbers, 1848. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingbam. State wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted i yang oe and Catalo, 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Selings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


OLLAND BROS., BOOKSELLERS, BIRMINGHAM. 

We ~ best price for a | Books you have to sell. 3.000 wanted. 

List free. . to £30 each offered. We can also supply any book on earth. 

Write us for any you may want. The largest and most varied stock in the 
Midlands. Catalogues free. 

€o on ae of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 

Mall t, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 























LEA’S TOBACCOS _ 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Per Ib, Per ¥ Ib, 


SWASHBUCKLER 4222: 6/8 1/11 
BOARDMAN'S = erie! 7/4 2/1 me 


made, 


THE CHAIRMAN Dalghtfuly 7/4 2/1 mst 
TOURNAMENT “trou?” 8/= 2/3 mt 
WASSAIL your, unique 9/= 2/6 rest 


aroma. 
INDIAN FAKIR = ftiatng 10/- 2/9 me 


tobacco, 


NOTE __Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures, tobaccos to satisty 
* “the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have restlted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN, 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them for you. 
PRICE LIST, Send Id, stamp for Booklet, 


R, J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


Bankers: MancHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DistTRICT. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for F 

weekly exchange of books at the houses |_-B.—Two or Three Friends may 

of Subseribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 

per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
GREATLY "REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SIDMOUTH.— KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, 8. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 








MANAGERESS—Miss WATSON, : 
Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Umicopr and ABC, 





INVESTED FUNDS......£50,000,000. | 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office— HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 











SUMMARY OF THE REPORT PRESENTED AT 


Che Fittp-fitth Annual Meeting, 


HELD ON MARCH 3prp, 1904. 





ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the year was 74,358, assuring the sum of £7,396,050, and producing a New 
Annual Premium Income of £396,780. 

The Premiums received during the year were £3,814,856, being an increase of £163,398 over the year 1902. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,523,686. The number of Deaths was 6,611, and 5,685 Endowment 


matured. 
Ee canber of Policies in force at the end of the year was 712,097. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received durizg the year were £5,846,554, being an increase of £155,647. 
The Olaims of the year amounted to £2,100,824. The number of Deaths was 210,839, and 3,246 Endowment 
: tured. 
gag gre ‘of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policy-holders of five years’ standing who desired to 
discontinue their payments was 95,938, the number in force being 912,984. The number of Free Policies which became 


Claims during the year was 19,788. 
The total’ tt of Policies in force at the end of the year was 15,200,390; their average duration exceeds ten 


and a quarter years. ; : ; 
The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance Sheet, are £51,217,377, being an increase of 


£4,062,176 over those of 1902. ; 
The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded in 1898 for the benefit of the outdoor staff, shows a satisfactory 


increase for the year, the total umount standing to the credit of the Fund being £127,077. 





GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET 


of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, being the Summary of. 
both Branches, on the 31st DECEMBER, 1903. 














LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
£ s. d. £ sar 
Shareholders’ capital... ‘i 1,000,000 0 0] British Government securities ... .. 93,047,873 8 10 
Reserve funds... 64 ca << ... 2,000,000 0 0] Indian and Colonial Government securities 4,948,183 17 11 
Life Assurance Funds sg “— ... 48,089,275 12 8] Railway and other Debentures and Deben- 
Claims under life policies admitted wes 128,102 2 7 ture stocks ... de haa Me ... 98,998,845 1 3 
Loans on County Council, Municipal and 
other rates ... ae ‘a ee ... 11,685,354 18 4 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu 
duties ie xed pe sad .. 93,736,819 13 3 
Freehold and leasehold bat ru 2 . 2,993,758 2 2 
Mortgages on property within the United 
Kingdom ... ae ad he -- 6,468,014 13 1 
Railway, gas, and water stocks... -.. 6,882479 5 4 
Suez Canal shares... ae ae eee 166,414 7 10 
Telegraph and other shares... een ase 88,889 15 3. 
Metropolitan Consolidated stock and City 
of London bonds ... wi me <a 272,062 4 7 
Bank of England stock _... ved or 200,559 18 6 
Colonial and Foreign corporation stocks... 938,374 18 4 
Foreign Government securities... .. 1,849,488 10 9 
Reversions and Life Interests “ee e. 1,080,425 6 2 
Loans on the Company’s Policies ... .. 1,606,633 12 1 
Rent charges ... aa we “as as 296,445 14 10 
Outstanding premiums and Agents’ 
balances... wan wa aie eee 448,080 11 4 
Outstanding interest and rents... eco 416,658 15 10 ° 
Cash—In hands of Superintendents ee 35,972 1 6 
Cash—On current accounts, and in hand... 256,042 18 1 
£51,217,377 15 3 £51,217,377 15 3 
THOS. C. DEWEY, Joint General FREDERICK SCHOOLING, Actuary. EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 
WILLIAM HUGHES, } Managers. D. W. STABLE, Secretary. HENRY HARBEN, } Di to: 
PERCY T. REID, nie ta 


We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year 
ended December 31st, 1903, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, 
Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account and we certify that they were in possession and 


safe custody as on December 31st, 1903, 
lith February, 1904, DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Chartered Accountants, 
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MAPLE & CO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 eR ss 2000 
TURKEY offer choice from TURKEY 


Two Thousand f 
CARPETS "= «y Curt. CARPETS 

Largest Selection 

in the World. 


2000 2000 


Quotations free. 
TURKEY a cee TURKEY 


12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 


CARPETS “™ 


a ey 


THE 


METAPHYSIC oF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, 


In Four Books. 


Book I—General Analysis of Experience, 
Book II.—Positive Science. 

Book IIl.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols, 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had 
CARPETS : eeparately) 


price 386s, 





SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES | rongMANs, GREEN, and CO, 89 Patetnoster Row, London; 





TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


New York and Bombay. 





LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Presidents—The mien Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; 
EORGE MEREDITH, Esq 
Trusteses—BRight Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. ; Right a. yng of ROSEBERY, EK.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S 

Committee—Dr. J. H. Bridges Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL Austin , oom Esq., LL.D., Sydney 
Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikic, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., FRS., ‘Ednund Gosse, Isq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. 
Green, Frederic Harrison, pat Rev. W Hunt M.A.,, Sir C. P. bert, K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. mages fg 
K.C.M.G., C.B., egg og Esq. Vv. 8. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq. . Frank T. Marzials, Esq., 

Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. baw DD. 8. Arthur Pees wk H. BR. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Was’ 
D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, KC. B., A.V Vv. Ward, Esq., Litt.D. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, acccrding to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten 
to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE (1, ee 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; 
to members. 25s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of hepabanuptyress The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON Vicz-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
CuaArman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Dervty-CHarrnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
SrcreTaRr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary aND ManageR—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.I.A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,147,020. Annual Income, £400,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. favourable, and SUBRENDER VALUES, PAID- 

Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— | UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- | POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
sp vege = paral: wiptic med one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
a the BONUSES are onan EXCEEDINGLY | No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending May, the introduction of business, whereby about 
OL t e Bonuses distributed were equal to an £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent, Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
of the Premiums paid. munication with the Office. 




















DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
is siutibgn to tan onan cen aie Cin eatin and valuable remedy 
pte tbh is the Ce seeasty known for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE Fever, Croup, A a arrests those too often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, 


CHLORODYNE eed od charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 


CHLO RODYN E cao cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
pasms. 
CH LO RODYN E is the only palliative i a Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 
ache, and Meningiti 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of enrol 28th, 1895, says :—"‘ If I were asked which single 
medicine I should prefer to take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to the exclusion of 
all others, I should say Cutoroprne. I never travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief 
of a large ‘number of simple ailments forms ~ best recommendation.” 

None carne without the words **Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on “es stamp. Over- 
whelming cal testimony accompanies each bottle. Of all Chemists, is. 13d., 2s. 9 ani 48. 6d. 

SoLE ManuractuRERs—J, T. DAVENPORT, Ltd., LONDON. 


D | N N E F O R D’S nae 
MAGNESIA. 





For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1839, 


Paid-up Capital .. 
Reserve Fund... soos eee £1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, £0, 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





Phenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
H@NIX FIR OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Crosg, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rulés Supplied. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


91 ©; - DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91 ° 
2 / repayable on demand, g / 





The eae ALMANAC, with full particu 
lars, post-fre: 
Cc. ry ‘RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900, 


R. ANDERSON & CO,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Adv ertisementts at the lowest possible 
ices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

nufacturers, &c., on application. 














‘SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS 
pc) BAe rere pee ae eeeee£1010 0 
Half-Page ....ssccceces aescas, SRS 
Quarter-Page ccccccccccccccce 213 6 
Narrow Coltumn ......seeee- . su? 
BROOD i< cccccasscencdacve 4 kano 
Quarter-Column ceegeeeaneee® - 0176 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page ........ dccsoeene & 
Inside Page cecccccccccccccece 198 O 


Fiv elines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; ahd 1s. per line for every additioual line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
4s, per inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net, 
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HODDER & STOUCHTON’S NEW LIST. 


LITERARY LIVES. 
Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 


1. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


w. E. RUSSELL. The first volume of “Literary Lives.” Edited 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. With Photogravure Frontispiece 
[Nearly ready. 





% 16 Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 


2. NEWMAN. 


IAM BARRY, D.D. The Second Volume of ‘Literary Lives.” 
By Paited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 16 Illustrations, 3s. 6d, [Ready shortly. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 
READY SHORTLY.—In 4 Handsome Volumes, £3 3s, net. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF WILLIAM COWPER. 


Arrangéd in Chronological Order, with Annotations. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, Author of “‘ The Life of William Cowper.” 
Complete Prospectus on application. 





“THE MIRACLE OF TWO LIVES.”—Daily Mail, Feb. 29, 1904. 
1. LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


, ’s Famous Pupil and What he Taught Her. By MAUD HOWE 
aceon and FLORENCE HOWE HALL, “filustuated, 7s. 6d, 


2. THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


By HELEN KELLER. Ulustration. Seventh Edition. 7s. 6d. 


The extraordinary interest created by Helen Keller’s remarkable auto- 
biography has led to the — of a full account of the story of Laura 
Bridgman, who, like Miss Keller, was blind, deaf, and dumb. 


First Edition Exhausted before Publication. Second Edition 
in the Press. 


PA GLADDEN. 


The Story of aCommon Man. By ELIZABETH CHERRY WALTZ, 
Illustrated, 6s. 
“Pa Gladden” is certainly one of the most original and entertaining 
rsonages in modern fiction. The optimisms, human generesities, and spiritual 
aspirations of this sunny-hearted ‘‘ common man” reveal a character as unique 
and fascinating as that of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 


L. T. MEADE'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE LADY CAKE-MAKER. 


By L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘ That Brilliant Peggy,” &. Illustrated, 6s. 


WITH PLATES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. lis. net. 


THE PROTESTANT DICTIONARY 


Containing Articles on the History, Doctrines, and Practices of the Christian 
Church. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES H. H, WRIGHT, D.D., M.A., 
Ph.D., and Rev. CHARLES NEIL, M.A. 


SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


STUDIES IN THE TEACHING 
OF OUR LORD. 


By the Rev. H.B. SWETE, D.D., Litt.D., Regius Pvofessor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge. 
“Professor Swete’s book will be found as easy and as reliable an introduc- 
tion to the new study of the Gospel’ as exists.’’—Dxpository Times. 


Crown 8ve, cloth, 6s, 


HORA BIBLICZ. 


Short Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
By the Rev. ARTHUR CARR, M.A., Vicar of Addington. 
“Essays such as these, which are evidently the fruit of a ripe scholar's 
leisure hours, prove a source of pleasure to their readers no less than a source 
of profit and instruction.”—Church Family Newspaper. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CONFESSION and ABSOLUTION. 


The Teaching of the Church of England as Interpreted and Illustrated by 
the Writings of the Reformers in the Sixteenth Century. By the Rev. 
T. W. DRURY, B.D., Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 

“Principal Drury has rendered a yaluable service to the cause of truth. 
esvoee The result of the compiler’s laborious investigations is.. ...eminently 
satisfactory, We therefore have much pleasure in commending this work to 
the clergy and all theological students.”—English Churchman, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE SELF-PORTRAITURE OF 
JESUS. 


Short Studies of Our Lord’s Pictorial sng. concerning Himself. 
By the Rev. J. M. E. ROSS, M.A, 

“Mr. Ross possesses many gifts which enable him to ap to the modern 
ear. He speaks a language which all can understand and which none can help 
finding interesting. It is long since we have read any volume by a new 
preacher with greater thankfulness and hope than this.”—Presbyterian, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





WHAT THE CRITICS SAY OF 


BARBE OF 
GRAND BAYOU. 


By JOHN OXENHAM, 
THIRD EDITION. Price 6s. 


1, Athenzwm.—" This picturesque and spirited story.” 

2. Bookman.—* Of unflagging interest.” 

3. Academy.— Quite one of the best books of the season; worth buying, not 
merely ordering from the library.” 

4, Iiterary World.—“ A stirring novel, clever and affecting.” 

5. Bookseller,— This particularly charming story.” 

6. Saturday Review.—‘ One of the most fascinating heroines to be imagined.”* 

7. Spectator.— ‘ Barbe’ is well worth reading.” 

8 sai amet dainty and often moving drama, full of charm and, 
colour.” 

9. Daily Telegraph.— It is not likely that in all the novels of this season a 
sweeter heroine will be found..,...a delightful creation, and round her 
charming personality is woven a tale full of love, of pathos, of tragedy, 
and of adventure.” 

10. Daily Chronicle.—‘ Approximates almost to the theme of a saga.” 

11, Daily News.— For clearness, richness, and exquisite delicacy of detail not 
found often excelled in modern fiction.” - 

12. Morning Post.—‘‘ Une is grateful for the picture of the pretty Barbe.” 

13, St. James’s Gazette.—* Charming, picturesque, dramatic, and romantic.” 

14, World.—*‘ Colour and movement, strength and pathos..,...must find warm 
recognition.” 

15. Britwh Weekly.—" A most powerful tale, full of great delicacy and charm, 
yet stirring to a degree.” 

16, The King—‘‘ A powerful and interesting story, full of delicacy and 
ch a rm og 


17. Gentlewoman.— A very unusually good romance, full of character, colour, 
and the sense of the picturesque.” 


18, To-Day.—“ Mr. Oxenham has done nothing better than this fine romance.” 


19, Illustrated London News.—‘ At once powerful and charming, Its character- 
isation is admirable,” 


BARBE OF 
GRAND BAYOU. 


By JOHN OXENHAM. 
THIRD EDITION. Price 6s. 


20. Christian World.—‘‘ Dramatic and exciting, magnificently optimistic and 
moradly sound.” 

21. Tatler.—‘‘ The best book Mr. Oxenham has written, and one of the best 
of its kind.” 

22. Examiner.—‘‘ This splendid romance. The most distinctive piece of work 
John Oxenham done.” 

23. Sketch.—‘‘ Must be accounted a considerable achievement.” 

24. Bystander.—*‘ One of the most engaging figures in recent fiction.” 

25. Church Times.—‘‘ A wonderfully fresh and vivid story.” 

26. Church News.~‘' A stirring tale graphically told.” 

27. Ladies’ Field.—‘‘ A clever and fascinating story.” 

28. Liverpool Mercury.— Establishes Mr. Oxenham as one of the foremost 
novelists of the day....... A brilliant achievement, fresh, sweet, whole- 
some and true.” 

29, Liverpool Post.—‘* A wonderful romance.” 

30. Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ There is no more fascinating character than that of 
the beautiful, leal-hearted Barbe.” 

81. Scotsman—*The reader is thrilled and charmed.” 

32. Dundee Advertiser.—‘* This is a great novel. It exhibits the hall-mark of 
literary genius.” . 

33. Dublin Irish Times.—‘‘ Absorbs and thrills, The most sympathetic heroine 
we have met for many a day.” 

34. Western Mercury.—* A book of rare power and charm.” 

35. Birmingham Gazette.—“ Holds the reader spellbound.” 

36, = story unique in its character, presented with rare 
skill.” 


87. Yorkshire Post.—* Of absorbing interest.’’ 
38. Whitehall Review.—‘*Told with great and abiding skill......bears the im- 
press of its birth .....impossible to put down until the last wdérds are 


BARBE OF 
GRAND BAYOU. 


By JOHN OXENHAM. 
THIRD EDITION. Price 6s. 





Illustrated Booklet post-free on application. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


DICTIONARY OF 
CONTEMPORARY QUOTATIONS 


By HELENA SWAN. 
Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 

** This series of quotations, now six in number, has the conspicuous merit of 
carrying a system of classification farther than any previous undertaking of 
the kind; and the new volume is one of the most happily conceived and 
useful of all.”—Notts. Guardian, 

SECOND EDITIONS OF 


(Uniform with the above) 


DICTIONARY OF HISTORICAL 
ALLUSIONS. 


By T. B. HARBOTTLE, 
Author of “ A Dictionary of Classical Quotations.” 


Small demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. [ Shortly. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
QUOTATIONS. 


By Colonel PHILIP HUGH DALBIAC and 
T. B. HARBOTTLE, 


Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ Shortly. 





THE Book on the Fiscal Question. 
PERILS TO BRITISH TRADE. 


By EDWIN BURGIS. 
THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
“A book to be read.””—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


“ A vigorous attack, and as incisive as vigorous.”—Glasgow Evening News, 
“A thoughtful and often eloquently written book.” —Scotsman, 


New and Powerful Historical Romance. 


CRISTINA: 
A Romance of Italy in Olden Days. 
By EMILY UNDERDOWN (Norley Chester), 
Author of “ Dante and Beatrice,” &c. 
With 4 Plates by A. TWIDLE. 

“A graceful little story, interesting, as all relating to Conradia and his fate 
can scarcely fail to be.” —Guardian, 

“This vivid interweaving of fact and fancy, resulting in a story altogether 
charming.” —Literary World. 


A New Sociological Study by an American Student. 


AMONG THE FIFE MINERS. 
By KELLOGG DURLAND. 
Crown Svo, 198 pp., 2s. 6d. 


ESSAYS IN FURY. 
By ARTHUR D. LEWIS, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The BIBLE from the STANDPOINT 
of the HIGHER CRITICISM. 


By RAMSDEN BALMFORTH, 


Author of “Some Social and Political Pioneers of the Nineteenth 
Century.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited. 





—_ cr 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 
MARCH, 1904, 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
THE RUSSIAN COLLAPSE IN THE FAR EAST. By Ignotus, 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY, 
By Francis Kossuth (Leader of the Hungarian Party ot 
Independence). ; 

SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE FISCAL QUESTION, By the 
Duke of Bedford, K.G. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Laughton. 

HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE ELYSE£E. By the Hon, Mrs, 
Stuart Wortley. 

IS FICTION DETERIORATING! By Miss Jane H. Find- 
later. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. LECKY. 
Friend. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT AND WAR, 
Lonsdale Hale, R.E. 


THE POET’S DIARY.—III. Edited by Lamia. 


AUSTRALIA AND PREFERENTIAL TRADE. By the Hon. 
B. R. Wise (Attorney-General of New South Wales). 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


By Professor J. K, 


By A College 


By Col, 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


LENT AND HOLY WEEK 


Chapters on Catholic Observance and Ritual. 
BY 
HERBERT THURSTON, 5&J. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 
89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; NEW YORK and BOMBAY, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net, 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“We cordially recommend, the book, agreeing with its editor that there iss 
lace for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
irect to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 

judgment,” —Times. 

“In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual sympathy—that the English Church has pro- 
duced for many a long day *M. C. E.’ has given us a noble and beautiful 
book—a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


OPEN (FREE) DAILY from 10 to 6. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


Permanent Exhibition of Autotype 

(Carbon) Reproductions of Famous 
Works of Art. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New Edition. With 175 

Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. 


For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, 1s. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 
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7 7, FISHER UNWIN'S NEW LIST. 


ADVENTURES ON THE 
ROOF OF THE WORLD. 


By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND, 
Author of “True Tales of Mountain Adventure,” &. 
With over 100 Llustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 
and true Tales of Alpine Adventure, Illustrated with over 100 Photo- 


—. Lice ny by the Author. 


“THE LIFE OF GIROLAMO 
SAVONAROLA. 


By Professor VILLABI. Price 2s. 64. net. 


the cheapest book of the season. It is:the standard life; 
as pale Se a r, is handsomely bound in cloth gilt in library 


style, ~e7) is fiustrated with 28 Full- -page Plates, printed on art paper, cloth, 
s, 6d. net. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS WORTH READING. 


THE FILIGREE BALL. 
By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN. 

CHINKIE’S. FLAT. 

A BUSH HONEYMOON. 


By LAURA M. PALMER ARCHER, 


MYRA OF THE PINES. 
THE CARDINAL’S PAWN. | 











By LOUIS BECKE. 


By HERMAN K. VIELE. 


(2nd Impression.) K. L. MONTGOMERY. 
THROUGH SORROW’S GATES. 
(3rd Impression.) By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


KITTY COSTELLO. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
THE MIS-RULE OF THREE. 


(2nd Impression.) By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
THYRA VARRICK. 
(2nd Impression.) By AMELIA E. BARR, 





NOW READY. 


The INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. 


MARCH. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS. 


FRENCH SOCIALISTS AND THE CHURCH. 
JEAN JAURBS. 


SALDANHA BAY. (With Map.) E. Y. BRABANT. 
GEORG BRANDES. 

THE ITALIAN PEASANT. 
DUMPING. 


THE SITUATION IN THE BALKANS. 
HUGH LAW, M.P. 


JOHN G. ROBERTSON. 
BOLTON, KING. 


HUGH BELL. 


TWO VIEWS OF LANCASHIRE. 


(a2) THE LIFE OF THE ARTISAN. 
JOHN GARRETT LEIGH. 


(>) THE PEOPLE OF THE VALLEY. ALICE LAW. 
CNIDUS. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN WALES. 
W. LEWIS JONES. 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


E. M. FORSTER. 


MR. BURDEN. (Serial.) 
THE PROBLEM OF THE ARMY. 
OTHER REVIEWS. 


A. 5. MORSE. 





Lendon: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 









Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
To be Published on Thursday next, March 10th. 


MAUREEN. By EDWARD MoNULTY, 


Author of “ Misther O’Byan,” “‘ The Son of a Peasant,” &c. 


MISS CAROLINE. _ 3, ruz0 povetas. 


With Illustrations by Gorpoy Browns. 


THE VULGAR TRUTH. 


By L. LOCKHART LANG. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE DIARY OF 
SIR JOHN MOORE 


Edited by Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B. 
With Portrait and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


TIMES.—“ We venture to say that since Napier’s ‘ Penin- 
sular War’ we have had no more interesting contribution to 
British military history than this Diary of Moore. Bulky as 
are the volumes, it is impossible to miss a page without being 
tempted to turn back. It is a consecutive narrative of Eng- 
land’s training for her great life struggle, from the dramatic 
abandonment of Toulon to the tragedy and triumphs of the 
retreat to Coruiia, recording the opinions and wide experiences 
of the most thoughtful and accomplished soldier of his time. 
Take it all in all, there are few more brilliantly instructive 
careers in the records of the Army; and in the fascinating 
pages of the frankest of diaries young aspirants to name and 
fame have the model of the ideal soldier.” f 


THE BACK BLOCKS OF CHINA. A 
Narrative of Experiences among the Chinese, Sifans, Lolos, Tibetans, 
Shans, and Kachins between Shanghai and the Irrawaddi. By 
Logan Jack, LL.D., F.G.S., late Government Geologist of Queenslan: 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 10s. 6d. net. 

GLASGOW HERALD,—“ Notable and entertaining as an itinerary, Dr. 
Jack’s book touches on international questions in a way that makes it 
thoroughly opportune. The value of the book is enhanced by beautiful 
illustrations and very serviceable maps.” 


THE BINDING OF THE NILE AND 
THE NEW SOUDAN 


By the Hon. Sipney Pret, Author of ee 8,008 LY.” With 
Map, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


THREE YEARS IN THE KLONDIKE. 


By Jeremiau Lrncu. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


THROUGH THE LANDS OF THE SERB. 


By M. E. Du&uam. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations by the Author, 14s. net. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE NORTH- 
LAND OF CANADA, 1898-1902. 


By Davip T. Hansury. Demy 8vo, with 5 Soisured Plates, numerous 
Illustrations, and 2 Maps, 16s. net. [Newt week. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 
= —— Watson. With Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 
. 6d, net. ? 


ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. By Dovetas 


W. FresurFiexp, Author of ‘“‘The Exploration of the Caucasus,” With 
more than 40 oe! Illustrations by Signor V. Szuiua, and 2 Maps, 
royal 8vo, 18s, net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ To those who are interested in the Tibetan Mission, antl 
wish to get a more exact idea of the country it is penetrating and the nature of 
the people to whom it is sent. this book may be recommended as a very faithful 
and instructive guide. But the narrative has merits of its own quite apart from 
any topical interest. 4 od Freshfield’s book should take rank as one of the classics 
of mountain travel, ot yr og mt whether of the snow wastes or of the heavy 
Fh aaa glens, are Ky with the insight and fidelity of a true artist and lover of 

ature.’ 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
LADY ANNE’S WALK. By Exranor ALEXANDER. 


With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
TIMES.—“‘ A charming, wandering, rambling book, full of the grace and 
=e that are so often wafted to England nowadays from the Irish 
shore.’ 
SIXTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


BLOWITZ MY MEMOIRS. 


~ HENRI STEPHAN DE BLOWITZ, 
The famous Paris Correspondent of the Times, 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, l5s. net. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 
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THE TOPIC OF 
THE HOUR. 


KOREA. 


By ANGUS HAMILTON. 
With Map and Ilbustrations. 
Second Edition, price Fifteen Shfllings net. 


Spectator.—* A full and lucid account of modern 


Korea. The best map of Korea that has yet been 


published. It will be valued as one of the most 


trustworthy documents we possess,” 


KOREA. 


Standard.—" May confidently be introduced to 
the public with the recommendation that it 
supplies a felt want.” 


KOREA. 
KOREA. 


Academy.—‘' A well-considered, matured, and 
informing work bya man who knows the country 
from end to end, and can put pictures on paper 
with consummate ease.” 


KOREA. 
KOREA. 


Sphere.—* A capital book, readable at all times, 
but of special interest at the moment, It has an 
excellent map.” 


KOREA. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ This book, which appears in 
the very nick of time, is not, like many other works 
of the kind, a more or less successful compila- 
tion hastily put together, but the narrative of an 
eyewitness, who acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the subject This extremely interesting and 
delightful volume will retain its value long after 
the present crisis has passed away.” 


KOREA. 
KOREA. 


By ANGUS HAMILTON. 


Price Fifteen Shillings net. 
[ Second Edition, 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions 
and Problems in European Russia, Finland, 
Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia, 


By HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 


A New Edition, with many Illustrations and Maps, 
demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


GREATER RUSSIA. 


By WIRT GERRARE. 
With Map and Illustrations, Cheaper Edition, 10s. 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 





A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


The Sheepstealers. 


THE 
INTERLOPER. 


VIOLET JACOB. 
| THE 
INTERLOPER. 


Morning Post.—" A fine novel from start to finish, 
written in a brisk and easy style.” 


THE 
INTERLOPER. 


Daily News. Full of life and incident, gay with 


THE 
INTERLOPER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 


Outlook.—“ A delightful story, told in unaffected 


THE 
INTERLOPER. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE 
INTERLOPER. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
Price Six Shillings. 





UNTO EACH MAN HIS OWN 


By SAMUEL GORDON. 


THE ISLAND PHARISEES. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


THE LAW OF LIFE. 


By ANNA McC. SHOLL. 


THE MONEY GOD. 


By BASS BLAKE, 


Mr. HEINEMANN has pleasure in 
announcing that he will publish a 
New Novel by the Author of “The 
Open Question” on Thursday, 
March 10th :— 


The Magnetic North. 
By Elizabeth Robins. 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





a 
CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
FOR, MARCH. 


Taz Unrry or THE Emrreg, B 
mveore ThriNg. 7 the Right Hou 
USsIA, JAPAN, AND OURSELVES, 

i Pownall . — ws ae 
ussia’s FINanciaL Posrrion. By 0. bacher. 
7 PRoPosED escarinay "oa ttstaal 1 
ONCONFORMIST PLY. } 

- Hughes. - By the Bev. Jota 

mm GegorcE CoLtrry im Sours A . 
Morier’s CHAPTER oN Masuas. By x > 

a ——— im. | Pomeroy-Colley), ” 

HE FRANcIscCAN LEGENDS IN Ital) 

‘ Suma Games Salter. ae ae ey 

HE SnaKe-DaNceRs oF MisHoNG 

» areas moe WEE 

NDIA AND ARIFF Rerorm. By §i 

- ._—— Bart., M.P. y Bir Edward 

HE RECOGNITION OF THE DRAMA 
w By Henry Arthur ar ae ia a 
HAT Is A UNIVERSITY? By Walter F, Lord 

THE FLIGHT OF THE Fans, Ry Philip Wise 

THE War OFFIceE REVOLUTION anD ITs Luirs, 
By Sidney Low. 

Bomdonell GBs LID. Chescclots ot tae nae 
one Lae .D. ciate of i 
de Droit International), the Tnstis 

Last Montus 

a By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
2) By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
London; Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, j;; Pun 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found = to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old jn 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The a this wine meets . 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customer’ it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Ratlway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 7 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valug, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPAny, 8 and 85 
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BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, £7 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A, WILSON Company, LTD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
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Perth, West Australia; PRicTOR AND OOM- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
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Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W. C. Riasy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


VOLS. I. AND IL NOW BEADY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL 
In5 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 8s. 6d. net each. 
Festminster Gasette.—“ A book of great merit and interest, which ranks as 





inst 
ibution to hi . 
o real | conte Paul's , omg volumes are admirable examples of the way in 
wiarhistory should be written....... Will certainly be the standard work on 
the period.” ‘ 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF ELIZABETH IN RUEGEN. 


With a Map, Crown Bro, 








ANNALS OF A_ CLERICAL FAMILY: 


i Account the Family and Descendants of Witt1am Ven» 
yong et Otterton, Devon, 1600-1621. By Jom Vexw, F.RS., FS.A., 
Fellow and President of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. With 
Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. 


GATHERED POEMS OF 
ERNEST MYERS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 














BY THE LATE 
SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. Crown 8vo. Library 


Edition, 2s. net. Popular Edition, 1s, 6d.; sewed, 1s. 


LIFE OF POPE. Crown 8vo. Library Edition, 


28. net. Popular Edition, 1s. 6d.; sewed, 1s, 


LIFE OF SWIFT. Crown 8vo. Library Eflition, 


2s, net, Popular Edition, 1s. 6d.; sewed, 1s. 


LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


2s, net. 


THE LETTERS OF J. R. GREEN. Edited 


by the late SiP{Lesiae STEPHEN. §Svo, lds. net. 


Crown 8vo, 








SECOND EDITION OF VOL. II. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By 
W. J. Courtuors, C.B., M.A., D.Litt. Vol. II. The Renaissance and 
the Reformation: Influence of the Court and the Universities. 8wo, 
10s, net. 

*,* Previously Published, Vols. I., TII., and IV., 10s. net each. 





MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF THACKERAY.—New Vol. 
LOVEL THE WIDOWER, and other Stories and 


Sketches, With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HOW TO JUDGE ARCHITECTURE: a 


‘i Guide to the Appreciation of Buildings. By RusseLt Srvreis, 
A.M., Ph.D. With numerous Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 6s, net. 








THE SPORTING DOG. By Joszpn A. GRAHAM. 


With many Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
[American Sportsman’s Library. 





THE FAT OF THE LAND. The Story of an 


American Farm. By Jounx WiLLisMs StReeTEeR. Crown 8v0, 6s, 6d. net. 


ANTHRACITE COAL COMMUNITIES. A 


Study of the Deere, the Social, Educational and. Moral Life of the 
thracite Regions. By Peter Roserts, Ph.D. 8vo, lds. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 





 « 





MR. SLINGSBY’S BOOK ON NORWAY. 
With 32 Full-page and other Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 


NORW AY. The Northern Playground. 


SKETCHES OF CLIMBING AND MOUNTAIN 
EXPLORATION IN NORWAY BETWEEN 1872 AND 1903, 
By WM. CECIL SLINGSBY. 
., A hugely natural book, which will outlive more pretentious good works (if 
it gets its deserts), and will not only give pleasure to many people who know 
not Norway, but will be of service to those who go there and need advice as 
to what mountains are best to climb and what byways best to follow.” , 
—Sir Marty Conway, in the Daily Chronicle. 
Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
Lendon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


11 02,000 BOOKS WANTED and FOR SALE.—We will pay 
higher yap than any other Advertising Bookseller for any of the 
following :—Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Gamonia, 1837; John Mytton, 1835; In 





BOOKS ON 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST. 


JAPAN: Aspects and Destinies, 


By W. PETRIE WATSON. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 


Pilot.—* For all who are intelligently watching the struggle, Mr. Petri 
Watson’s book cannot fail either in practical interest or et profosind 
suggestiveness.”” 


TRELAND AT THE CROSS ROADS. 
By FILSON YOUNG. 3s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION, with a New Preface by the Author. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Searching and courageous in argument, and written in 
style that is pleasant, supple, and picturesque.” / 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


SECOND EDITION. By THOMAS WRIGHT. 24s, net. 
Illustrated. In 2 vols, 


Daily Telegraph.—** A book in every way worthy of the subject....... A most 
careful and fascinating work which....... will please equally the general public 
and critical] reader.” 


THE EGREGIOUS ENGLISH. 

POPULAR EDITION. By ANGUS MoNEILL. 1s, net. 
‘ | ant il McNeill has some shrewd things to say on our national 
failings. 


THE BOOK OF ITALIAN TRAVEL. 
By H. NEVILLE MAUGHAM. Illustrated. 10s, 6d. 


Literary World.—“It is with pleasure we now welcome Mr. H, Neville 
Maugham’s really valuable book.” 


PICTURES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By A. W. CLAREMONT. Ss, 6d, net. 


Sheffield Ingependent.—‘ Sound and lucid, with directness of expression and 
clearness in illustration.” 


THE PLAYS OF MOLIERE. 
Vol. IV. Edited by A. R. WALLER. 3s. 6d. net. 


Sheffield Telegraph.—‘ Those who would read Moliére with enjoyment will 
gain trom this edition all the help that they require.” 


GREAT FRENCH PREACHERS. 


Sermons preached in Lent and Holy Week by Bossuet, Vinet, 

and others, 

Translated and Edited by the Rev. CHARLES HYDE 

BROOKE. 8s. 6d. net. 
Liverpool Mercury.—‘‘ This series promises to be of great value.” 


CLUBS FOR WORKING GIRLS. 
By the Hon. MAUDE STANLEY. 
Week’s Survey.—‘* This admirable book.” 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. 


By FLOYD M. CRANDALL, M.D. 6s. 


Lancet.—“ We predict for Dr. Crandall’s book a large clientéle of readers, and 
if they only lay his dicta to heart they will be all the better for it.” 


THE LAW OF EVOLUTION. 


Its True Philosophical Basis. 
By J. ‘SCOULLER, 3s. 6d. net. 


Scotsman.—‘* Should not fail to serve at least one purpose of philosophy and 
stimulate independent reflection upon its subject.” 


A QUEEN’S ROMANCE. 


An English Version of ‘‘ Ruy Blas.” 
By JOHN DAVIDSON, 3s. 6d. net. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ Mr. John Davidson is as incapable of writing a weak line of 
verse as was the author of ‘ Hernani,’” 


By WILLIAM T. SAWARD. 5s. net. 
Scotsman.—* Will please any studious reader of poetry who takes it up.’’ 


KORAH: a Play: 
By H. R. C. DOBBS. 3s. 6d. net. 


St, James's Gazette.— The treatment of the theme is vigorously jmagina- 
tive.’ ; 


12s, 6d. net. 


3s. 6d, net. 


~ 





Memoriam, 1850; Redford’s Art Sales, 1888. Send for List, free. Buyers sent any 
distance,-JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS & EXPORTERS, BIRMINGHAM, 





London; GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 
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TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF . . 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Contains the following, amongst numerous Illustrated Articles of special 
interest to all Country Lovers and Dwellers :— 


HOW TO PLANT A COVERT.—A specially written Article dealing with tp 


Planting and Laying Out of a Game Preserve, Ilustrated with striking Photos. 


ARTIFICIAL MAY-FLY FISHING.—Being the Continuation of a Series of Practical 


Articles entitled ‘‘ Plain Hints from a Practical Fisherman.” 


BRIGHT BLOOMS FOR DARK DAYS.—“ The County Gentleman” Garden 


Expert contributes another Useful Article for all Garden Lovers. 


HUNTER BREEDING AND HETERODOXY.—A Contributor has attacked 


the present methods of breeding Hunters and suggests an interesting alternative. 


MARCH AND THE SPRING. 
A TIDAL FISHERY. 
THE NEW SEA-FISHERIES BILL.—Mr. F. G. Aflalo contributes a Leading 


Article dealing with the pros and cons. of the Fisheries Bill. 


IRISH HUNTING COUNTRIES.—“ Maintop” writes on the Queen’s County and 


Castlecomer Countries. 


THE SOLENT CLASSES YACHTING ASSOCIATION. Mr. Henry J, 


Grandison discourses on the Prospects for the Coming Season. 


BACK TO THE LAND.—This well-known Series of Articles is continued by 


“Home Counties.” These Articles have attracted widespread attention in Agricultural circles. 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE.—What it Is and What it Does. (“Sanita 


tion in Podgingbury.”) Being the Continuation of a striking Series of Interviews with the Earl of Onslow. 


WINTER IN THE ENGADINE.—A Page of Beautiful Photographs of Scenes in 


the High Alps. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS.—By the Rev. Arundell Whatton. 
MARCH MODES.—The County Gentlewoman Page is now a Special Weekly Feature 


of “The County Gentleman.” 
&e., &e. 





BESIDES 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Continues to Offer 


LARGER ACROSTIC and QUOTATION PRIZES 


THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 





Ask your Newsagent to forward you 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” regularly. 
| Price 6d. Weekly. 








Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.-C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


POSOSO OOOO OSSOSSOO OS OOOO OOO OOOHOOOOOSE 


IRELAND IN THE NEW CENTURY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, K:C.V.0,, F.RS,, 


Vice 
an who is in office should not hesitate to give us his deliberate 
says a good deal for his characteristic boldness and unconventionality. 
opinions 7rid not only publish a book, but also ill it with the freest and 
est criticism on the men with whom he has worked, marked throughout 
inaew most admirable temper and the ripest knowledge, goes far to make 
with volume one of the most important contributions te contemporary 
~ in our time......For if Sir Horace does not know the Irish nature, no 
heey With such a book it is difficult to know where to begin, and where 
one . Sir Horace has something to say extremely valuable for all of us to 


to et or and digest.” —Daily Telegrap 


“That s m 


President of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland; M 
Ireland. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ember of His Majesty's Privy Council in 


“**Treland in the New Century’ is beyond doubt one of the most 

and fruitful contributions to the Irish question that have been te oo 
writer during the last twenty years. e have here a book which, unlike so 
many others written on the same subject, is at once practical and theoretical 
which enters into the lifeand character of the Irish people, and which suggests 
methods of helping them that have been tried and not found wanting in actual 
administration...... -Let us, in conclusion, say that this is a book of real import- 
ance, which marks a promising stage in Irish development. It is also a Pook 
of considerable literary power and charm, but its merit above all is that it 
bears on it the stamp of sincerity.”— Westminster Gazette, 





THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


By WILLIAM CANTON. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


4 vols. Vols. I. and II., 1804-54. Medium 8vo, 30s. net. 


Monday in March the British and Foreign Bible Society will 

“On the a ith birthday osans We do not think any celebration that may 
hep lon planned can more notably or successfully signalise the occasion 
= the two handsome volumes, containing a record of the first fifty years 
rie society’s life, that lie before us......a vivid, interesting, and accurate 
sketch of the most notable events of the first half of the nineteenth century. 

ewith to Mr. Canton’s volumes we should be reluctant to say 
anything that might detract from our commendation of a book which is the 
product of a difficult task most successfully executed.”—Guardian. 


[Just out. 
“That Mr. Canton’s work would be conscientious, artistic, and picturesque 
was certain. Every friend of the Bible Society will rejoice that his book has 
been written with the fullest and most cordial sympathy. The more he has 
studied his materials, the more his admiration has grown, Long as the book 
is, no one will find it too long. It is full of life—the best kind of life—and 
ought to appeal to a public even wider than the constituency of the Society.” 
—British Weekly. 





THE 


STORY OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


By WILLIAM CANTON. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Just out, 





FROM KABUL TO KUMASSI. 


Brigadier-General Sir JAMES WILLCOCKS, K.C.M.G., D.S.O. With 
ustrations, numerous Maps, and a Portrait of the Author, &., demy 


8vo, 21s. net. 

“The keen spirit of the author communicates itself to his writing, and the 
book, though written in an ordinary conversational style without attempt 
at elaborate literary graces, yet enthrals the reader by its spirit, its sweep of 
narrative, and the vigour of ‘ts descriptions. The relief of Kumassi in 
1900 has already been well described; but we have been waiting for the 
complete story of that intricate forest war. This Sir James Willcocks has 
given us, and much besides; for there are many excellent accounts of sport, 
and, since his experience of savage warfare is almost unrivalled, what he has 
to say of the organisation of native levies and the tactics to be employed 
against a barbarous foe is a valuable contribution to military ——. ie 

—Spectator. 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY. By the Very 


Rev. Dean HODGES, Principal of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. With Photogravure Illustrations and Plans, 
square demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. [Just out. 





RUSKIN IN OXFORD, and_ other 
Studies, By the Very Rev. G. W. KITCHIN, D.D., Dean of Durham. 
With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 12s, net. 

“Tt is an interesting and scholarly volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Certainly, to say that a book pleases, and turns a dull hour into a pleasant 
one, is high praise, and such praise ‘Ruskin in Oxford’ earns admirably. It is 
to be commended for other reasons—its geniality of tone, agreeable style, and 
width of knowledge among them.” —St. James's Gazette, 





GODS AND FIGHTING MEN. 


The Story of the Tuatha de Danaan and of the Fianna of Ireland. 
Arranged and Put into English by Lady GREGORY, Editor and Trans- 
lator of ‘ Cuchulain of Muirthemne,” ‘‘ Poets and Dreamers,” &c. With 
a Preface by W. B. YEATS. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. LJust out. 


“To say that, Lady Gregory’s new collection of Irish legends is worthy of 
her ‘Cuchulain of Muirthemne’ is praise enough.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“Lady Augusta Gregory has added another leaf to the crown of laurel she 
is winning by her studies in ancient Gaelic folk-lore and legend. Her ‘Gods 
and Fighting Men’ just published is as naively delightful, as mentally re- 
freshing and invigorating as her previous books......She is at heart a poet, and 
the limitless wealth of imagination of the Irish mind, its quaintness and 
simplicity, its gravity and peculiar humour, have passed into her possession 
and inspired her pen to fine issues.” —Yorkshire Post. 





THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By MOHIT CHANDRA SEN, M.A., 


Professor of Ripon College, India. 
large crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. [Just out, 


HISTORY OF THE 
CORPORATION OF THE SONS 
OF THE CLERGY, 1655-1904. 


By the Rev. E. H. PEARCE, Rector of Christ Church, Newgate Street. 
ith Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready next week, 





NOW READY.,—The MARCH Issue of 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and 
Progress. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
Demy 4to, 6d. nett. 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 

THE COMING EDUCATION BILL FOR SCOTLAND. By Jouw B. Crarx. 

HOME STUDY: The Placing of “‘ Domestics” on a Practical Scientific Basis. 
I. The School Board Débacle. By Prof. H. E. Armstrone, F.R.S. 

PUPIL-TEACHERS UNDER THE NEW REGIME, By G. A. Curistuy, B.A. 

NATURE STUDY IN SCHOOLS. By Prof. L. C. Mratt, F.B.S, 

NATURE STUDY. By“ J. A. Owen.” 

EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES.—III. Preparation. By Prof. Jonw Apaus, 

OUR LEADERS.—III. Rousseau. With a Portrait. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF A VILLAGE SCHOOL. By J.C. Mepp, 

VILLAGE EDUCATION. By A Country CLERGYMAN. 

THE EXAMINATION CHAOS.—III. By CLroupester Breretoy. 

THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: The Leaving Certificate. By the Hich Master 
or Mancuester GRamMMaR ScHoor and the Rev. Dr. T. C. Far. 

CORRESPONDENCE: Sehool Vans, &c. 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER; Mr. Felix Clay’s ‘School Buildings.” By 
Prof. J. J. Freptay. 

THE MODERNISATION OF EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS IN RURAL 
DISTRICTS. By the Rt. Hon. Henry Hosuovuss, M.P. 

COMMON ROOM PAPERS,-—III. School and University in Girls’ Education, 
By Miss CounsELuL. 

GERMAN LETTER. 

HOW THE ACT WORKS: Leicestershire, Kent. 

REVIEWS: Euclid’s Rivals—The Classics—Recent Books on Spanish—Minor 


Notices, &. 
SUPPLEMENT, 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. By Ciementina Bracx. 

NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, By E, E. 
PEIGHT. 

THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. By Turoruitvus D. Hatt 


NOW BEADY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 42, MARCH, 1904, 2s, 6d. net. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES :— 
Tue Dynasts.—On Tue Live. 

THE REORGANISATION OF THE WAR OFFICE. Jvutran Conzetr. 

Tan Favecne. FOREIGNER: A COMPARISON IN BURDENS. H. J. 

ENNANT, M.P. 

BUSHIDO: THE JAPANESE ETHICAL CODE. Aurrep Sreap. 

THE JAPANESE WARRIOR: OLD STYLE, Hon. W. P. Reeves, 

CANON AINGER: A PERSONAL IMPRESSION. EvirH Sicuz.. 

ITALIAN POLICY AND THE VATICAN (Concluded). Commenpators F. 
SantTInt1 (Liberal Leader in the Italian Parliament). 

THE agg a CO-OPERATION AT WATERLOO, J. Hotztanp 

sE, Li . 

TWO UNPUBLISHED POEMS BY CRABBE. Edited by R. Hucnoy. 

Papecesranee AND ITS LACEMAKERS (Illustrated). Marcuzsa pz 
‘Vit1 pz Marco. 

THE GIANT INFANT AND ITS GOLDEN SPOON (Concluded). L. Doveatt. 

FORT AMITY.—XX.-XXII. A. T. QuitLeR-Coucs, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


DSOSCLSS SOO SOS SOOO SO SOPHO OOOO OOOOS OOM . 


NEW NOVEL sy Mr. RIDER HAGGARD 


“A surprise of the most welcome order....../¢ will afford 
to Mr. Haggard’s readers all the keen and rare pleasure which 
a work of art, finely conceived and carried out with faultless 
fidelity to its ideal, can bestow.’’—WORLD. 


STELLA FREGELIUS 


A Mystical Story of Modern Life. 
B Y H., RIDER HAGGARD 


Crown &8vo, 6s. 


ATHENZUM. : BANFFSHIRE JOURNAL. 
“The sea scene on the east coast, when Morris single-handed “This is a work of surpassing power. Ita strong i 
rescues his Viking maiden from the foundering ship, is as good a8 | touches will appeal to all.” ng imaginatiyg 
any of Mr. Haggard’s strongest work.” SCOTSMAN. 


QUEEN. “The drama moves swiftl i : 
: : : y to a terrible and 
“Tho new story will ind many readers a6 dealing with one of | under circumstances which only Rider Haggard lotit enc 
the new applications of science. And ’ »! and which he has pictured in these t : 
Stella Fregelius is a new kind of heroine. vividness,” P = pages with quite remarkabig 
TO-DAY. EASTERN DAILY PRESS. 
“Stella Fregelius attains a loftiness of conception never before “This story of ‘a fey Norse woman’ has a singul 
reached by Mr. Rider Haggard......If, as Matthew Arnold held, | running music of bewitching fancy, a ‘light Pre pet 
‘the high seriousness which comes from absolute sincerity’ is the | and or sea,’ and a fragrance of superb humanity, which will phy 
supreme test of poetic excellence, then is there poetry most | mend it to all who have the illuminating gift of vivid image 
excellent in this fine novel by Mr. Rider Haggard. tion.” 
MORNING POST. MORNING ADVERTISER. 


“Tt would be useless to approach such a story in a spirit of | “It possesses a charm of its own which holds the attentio 
scbptisine, but it is not difficult to abandon one’s self to the spell | interest of the reader to the last page. The book was poh. 
of the author's imagination, and those who do so ungrudgingly are | written for the author's own amusement, but it is a matfer of 
sure to find matter to entertain them and to move them in this | congratulation that he has decided to give others the opportunity 
volume.” of reading it.” 


EIGHTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES; THE GREAT NORTH-WEST 
vd {AND TH 
Colonel ANSTRUTHER THOMSON. ‘ GREAT LAKE REGION 
With 29 Portraits and other Illustrations, OF NORTH AMERICA. 



















































2 vols. 8vo, 21s, net, By PAUL F OUNTAIN., 
WORLD. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ ; d d 1 i rts y 
5 spall ical iatrainess tna tdbbis WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
MORNING POST. “Has all the freshness and independence that mark its two 


3 . ions...... i li igi 38 
“This is a delicious book...... a rare representation of the life of companions......this delightful and original book. 


a grand old sportsman.” ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. “All who have the spirit of the Ishmaelite or wanderer in them 
“In these two volumes the student of hunting literature will will enjoy Mr. Fountain’s account of his life in the lonely woods. 


find a perfect mine of anecdote.” ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


“Tt is a book full of inimitable attraction of first-hand 
YORKSHIRE POST. experience and long familiarity with the wilderness and its 


« A very remarkable autobiography... ..He must be a hardened | inhabitants, human and animal. 
reader of hunting anecdotes and country-house experiences who is 


not obliged now and then to put down the book and enjoy a good FIELD. 
laugh.” “Marked with the same keen appreciation of nature, the same 
NOTTINGHAM DAILY GUARDIAN. love of exploration, the same vividness of description which 


characterised his former works, and now that we have read all 
three we hardly know which to praise most......0ur author, whp 
seems to have been travelling all hig lifg, has some good stories to 
| tell of ‘people he has met,’” 


“Full of anecdotes and reminiscences of glorious runs, delight- 
ful to hunting men, past and present, recalling many well-known 
and honoured names, and affording delightful glimpses of bygone 
social conditions.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
“Appeals to every lover of horse and hound, It is fully 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


illustrated with portraits of pe r woe sess por atte THE GREAT DESERTS 
d abounds in anecdotes or recollections o: e most celebra’ 
hunts in England.” AND FORESTS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN. With a Preface by W. H. HUDSON. 8yo, 9s. 64, net. 









“Colonel Anstruther Thomson has told his life-story simply and 
well. He is never tedious; he has not fallen into the common THE GREAT MOUNTAINS 


or of authors of books on hunting—that of devoting whole 
pegee to descriptions of runs which cannot interest the modern AND FORESTS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


reader. He is always to the point and always entertaining.” With Portrait and 7 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.. 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





THE NATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Descriptions in English and French. With 51 Coloured Plates by 
bai AuxeN. Royal tolip, £5 5s, net. . 
taf voduction by lithography of the most magnificent sporting book 
This aened in England. Theco oured plates are Alken’s masterpieces, and 
over Pie book is op an almost regal scale. It is reproduced in the exact form 
pep f the original edition published by Macleane in 1823. 
and sta o 31 Plates are sold separately in a Portfolio, £8 38, net. 
THE BOOK OF GENESIS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, y §. B. Data DD.» hong of Christ oy and in 
ord. Szconp Epirion in the Press. my 
Prone a aed es guys Comnpntericn, 
Driver’ an urgent ni and wi warmly welcomed. 
y yanks eke pape? amar readers who are unfamiliar with the course of 
= ¢eriticism ; but they are here presented with a careful reasoning and a 
aco of judgment which must commend them for thoughtful considera- 
sobriety + for i diat tance, while the evidence for the inspiration of 
jwyehs in the profound reality of its moral and spiritual lessons is constantly 
peo on. Work so thorough, so courageous, 80 sane, and withal so 
erent, cannot fail to bear abundant fruit.’’—Tvmes, bh 
wiThe k is certain tobe recognised at once as the most authoritative 
commentary on Genesis in the English language.”—Glasgow Herald. 


MANCHURIA. By Auexanprer Hoste. With Illustra- 


demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
pons erage: of this important province by the highest living 
on the sat 


A com; 
authority jgct. 
“ This 





book is especially useful gt the present moment, when the future of 
the country ap) uncertain.”"—Times. ; 
“ Replete wi! interest, full of information, interesting, and clearly written, 


iti ttractive by a series of admirable photographs.’ 
ee . Pec Pall Mali Gasette. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 


ited by E. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations, in 7 vols. demy 8vo, 
Lay pong Vol. IV., “* Dramatic See 4 ; 


ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. By A. W. Frvux, M.A., 
William Dow Professor of Political Economy in M‘Gill University, Mon- 
treal, sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and formerly 
Stanley-Jevons Professor of Political Economy in the Owens College, 
Manchester. Demy $vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

HLUSTRATED none, LIBRARY. ‘ 
“ st dainty and covetable books that have appeared for many years.” 
ip weuly delightful series in a delightful form.”— i. —Speaker. 
“No pleasanter editions to read or handle can be desired.”—Standard. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaac Watron and 

Cartes Corton. With 14 Piates and 77 Woodcuts in the Text, 3s. 64. net. 

This Volume is reproduced from the beautiful edition of John Major of 
1824-5, 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. By R. 8. Surtzzs. 


With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 Woodcuts by Jonn Lerecu. 3s, 6d. net. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. By W. Harrison 
Arsworta. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts in the Text by Grorcr 
CrurcsHank, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. By Witt1am 
SHAKESPEARE, Edited by H.C. Hart. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
.., [Arden Shakespeare, 
TENNYSON. By A. C0. Benson. With 8 Illustrations, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; leatHer, 4s. net. [little BBgraphies. 
“Tt isa piece of literature, vital and glowing; we had almost gaid a little 
masterpiece of sympathy and interpretation.””—Daily Chronicle, 


ROBERT BURNS. By T. F. Henperson. With 12 
Illustrations, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. 
“Myr, Henderson has done his work well. He is judicious and candid, and 
regards his subject with sympathy.”—Spectator. 


SUFFOLK, By W. A. Durr. Illustrated by J. Wyim. 
Small pott Svo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides, 


JOHN BULL'S ADVENTURES IN THE FISCAL 
WONDERLAND. By ©. Geaxp and F. CarruTuers Govutp. With 46 
Illustrations by F.C,G. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Second Edition, 

“The paredying artist has so exactly reproduced the spirit and lines of the 
original, as, at a first glance, to deceive even those most intimately acquainted 
with Sir John Tenniel’s immortal work.”—Punch. 

“Much food for merriment. To those who can enjoy a political skit which 
oe fun, sometimes maliciously but never malevolently, at the Member for 

est Birmingham, these pages will furnish much amusement.’’—Scotsman. 


THE MINERS’ GUIDE TO THE COAL MINES 
REGULATION ACTS. By L. A. ArHERLEY-JoneEs, K.C., M.P., and Hucu 
H, L. Bextor. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 
“An exquisitely artistic Little Library of Art.”—Daily News, 
“They exceed all rivals in comeliness, being delightful to regard and 
pleasant to handle.’"—Yorkshire Post. 


TURNER. By Frances TYRELL-GELL. With many 


Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s, 6d. net. 


LEIGHTON. By Atice Corxran. With many IIlustra- 


tions, demy 16mo, 2s, 6d. net. 


WATTS. By R. E. D. Sxerocntxy. With many Iilus- 


trations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d, net, 


GREEK ART. By H. B. Watrers. With many IIlus- 
trations, denty 16mo, 2s. 6d. net, 
METHUEN’S MINIATURE LIBRARY. 
A Series of Repririts in Miniature of a few interesting Books which have 
qualities of, humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. By Epwarp 
FirzGeRaLp, From the First Edition of 1859, Leather, 1s. net. 
RARIORA. 
_A Series of Reprints of early and rare Editions of certain books in English 
literature. These Editions are reprodnced with absolute fidelity, page for 
AD word for word, error for érror. 
ADONAJS: an Elegy on the Death of John Keats, 


Author of “Endymion,” &. Pisa, From the types of Didot, 1821. 2s. net. 





BOOKS ON BUSINESS.—Crown 9x0, 2s. 6d. net. 
Messrs. METHUEN propose to issue a series of volumes dealing with alt 
the most important aspects of commercial and financial activity. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By Onas. Ducum, City 

Editor of the Morning Post, Author of “ The Story of the Stock Exchange.” 

** The real aim of the'book is to explain, not to comment, and this’ has been 

fulfilled with remarkable success. The result is a model of lucidity and a 
mine of information.”—Financial Times, 


RAILWAYS, By E. R. McDerrmort, Editor of the 
Railway News, City Editor of the Daily News, 

** A very comprehensive book, serviceab: ay people engaged in the cal 

working of railways and for men interes in railways as financial invest- 

ments. The volume may be heartily com ded.” —S: 


PORTS AND DOCKS. By Doveias Owen, Barrister- 
at-Law, Secretary to the Alliance and General Assurance Company. 








THE POEMS OF ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by 
Epwarp Wriext, Small pott 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Library. 
THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 
Pott 16mo, leather, 1s, net each volume. 

A Miniature Edition of the Plays and Poems of Shakespeare. The Series 
will consist of 40 volumes. With Introductions and brief but sufficient Foot- 
notes by Mr. W. J. Craia. 

“We are inelined to hail this edition as the best of all pocket Shakespeares.”” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE READY :— 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
AC F ERRORS. 


OMEDY O TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
THE TEMPEST. MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. AS YOU 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, 


FICTION. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. By San F. Buttock. 


Crown 8vo, 68, 


THE AMERICAN PRISONER. By Even Purtporrs. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, [Second Edition. 
“Mr. Phillpotts’ genius, for it is more than mere talent, has grown steadily. 
Since Thomas Hardy has turned to verse, no contemporary novelist can claim 
a higher place as the interpreter of elemental humgn emotion. We may con- 
gratulate Mr. Phillpotts on a very fine book.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
‘*A masterful book, full of dramatic episodes, and enriched by the talk of 
rusties, recalling Thomas Hardy at his best.”—Puwnch. 


ABANDONED. By W. Cnark RusseLt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Second Edition, 
Full of ‘humour and incident and told in Mr. Clark Russell’s felicitous and 
vivid style.”—Yorkshire Post, 
**A breezy tale of curious and interesting events.’’—Times, 


THE ROYAL QUAKER. By Mrs. B. Tanogueray. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A CHANGE OF FACE. By Tuomas Coss. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. By AbsLive Serceant. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ A wonderful admixture of excitement, romance, and pathos.”—Scotsman. 
‘*A workmanlike story, well-written gnd human, and with a cleverly woven 
plot.”—Daily Express, 


GARNERED. By RicnarD Mars. Crown 8vo, 68 
‘A most delightful harvest of good things. Mr. Marsh has never pro- 
duced better entertainment.”—Scotsman. 
‘“‘ Characteristic specimens of Mr. Marsh’s inventive powers.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


DAVID MARCH. By J.S. Fiercyzr. Crown 8vd, 6s. 
A LOST ESTATE. By Mary E. Mann. A New Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


METHUEN’S SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
METHUEN’S SIXPENNY NOVELS are the most popular Sixpenny Books 
in existence, and they are to:be seen everywhere. Please ask for them at all 
Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. The Last Volume is THE CREDIT OF THE 
COUNTY, by W. E. Norzis. 


THE METHUEN DUMAS. 

One of the most nemarkable ventures in publishing is Messrs. Methuen’s 
Sixpenny Edition of all the Novels of Alexandre Dumas. Every book has 
been freshly translated, and is well printed on good aper, and in an attractive 
cover. There will be over 70 books when the Series is complete. Each 
volume is unabridged. Please ask to see one of the volumes. The New 
Numbers are THE BLACK TULIP and THE hf meg sy 

‘* Marvellously cheap, excellently done, and will supply a Iong-felt want.” 


—Punch. 

‘The first volumes are on our table, and they evoke sincere admiration for 
their workmanlike, comely, and attractive appearance. The type is clear, 
bold-faced, and eminently readable.”—Daily Chronicle. 

A NOTE ON DUMAS. 

**In all Duns does at his best, as in ‘The Chevalier d’Harmental,’ he has 
movement, kindness, courage, and gaiety. His philosophy of life is that old 
hilosophy of the sagas and of Homer. Let us enjey the movement of the 
ray, the faces of fair women, the taste of good wine ; let us welcome life like a 
mistress, let us welcome déath like a friend, and with a jest—if death comes 
with horour....... That his works (his best works) shouJd be even still more 
widely circulated than they gre; that the young should read them and learn 
frankness, kindness, generosity ; should esteem the tender heart, and the gay, 
invincible wit; that the old should read them ggain, and find fergetfulness of 
trouble, and taste the anodyne of dreams—that is what we desire.” 

ANDREW Line. 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. With; TWENTY YEARS AFTER. Double 
a long Introduction by ANDREW Number. 
Lane. Double Volume. CECILE; or, The Wedding Gown. 

THE PRINCE OF THIEVES, CTE. 
R THE BLACK TULIP, 


OBIN HOOD. 
THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, THE SNOWBALL & SULTANETTA. 
GEORGES. THE CASTLE OF EPPSTEIN. 
CROP-EARED JACQUOT. 





AMAURY. 


Editions with Coloured Tilustrations are also published in cloth, of 
‘*The Three Musketeers,” 2s, 6d.; and Snowball,” 2s, 





KINDLY WRITE TO MESSRS. METHUEN FOR THEIR NEW LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO’S NEW. BOOKS 


SOCOCSSSSHSSSHHSOSSSSOSHSHOSSSOSESOSCOOOSD 


A STORY OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


With 2 Coloured Plates, 32 Illustrations, including 2 Portraits of 
the Author, and a Sketch Map, de.ay 8vo, 14s. net. 


A NATURALIST IN 
THE GUIANAS. 


By EUGENE ANDRE, F.R.G.S., M.S.A., F.Z.S. 


With a Preface by Dr. J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 


OUTLOOK.—“ One of the most thrilling stories of perilous adventure in far- 
off lands that have been published for a long time past.” 


SHORTLY.—With 24 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MRS. GEORGE BANCROFT’S LETTERS 
FROM ENGLAND IN 1846-49. 


*,° These Letters were written by Mrs. Bancroft to members of her family 
during the time that her husband, "the Hon. George Bancroft, the historian, 
was accredited to the English Court. Mrs. Bancroft was privileged to see 
London under an unusual variety of interesting aspects, and her Letters 
contain man: ony Sewer | to important persons of the day, including Macaulay, 
Conti, Sir Robert Peel, Hallam, the Duke of Wellington, Emerson, and many 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN ENGLISH GIRL 
IN PARIS.” 


IN APRIL.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY FRENCH FRIENDS. 
By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
Author of “An Enguish Girl in Paris,” ‘‘ The Rising Generation,” &c. 


*,* In “‘My French Friends” Miss Constance E. Maud reopens the vein 
which revealed so amusing, a circle of typical personalities in the pages of 
“ An English Girl in Paris.” 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOWNY V. GREEN.” 
—Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
DWALA: a Romance. 


By GEORGE CALDERON, 
Author of “ The ddvetinns of ot Downy V. Green, Bhodes Scholar at Oxford.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. DEARMER. 
IN THE PRESS.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ORANGERY : a Comedy of Tears. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 
Author of “Roundabout Rhymes,” ‘‘ The Noisy Years,” &c. 








NEW NOVEL BY MISS BURMESTER. 
IN THE PRESS.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NOVEMBER CRY. 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER, Author of “John Lott’s Alice.” 





TWO NOVELS BY NEW WRITERS. 
IN THE PRESS.—Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


PROVENZANO THE PROUD. 


By EVELYN H. GIFFORD. 


JOSHUA NEWINGS:;; or, The Love Bacillus. 


By G. F. BRADBY. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLEC- 


Ti ON Ss. By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. TENTH IMPRES- 
= SION (7th Edition), with a New Preface. Large 
crown 8vo, 


, 7s. 6d. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘It is needless to recommend to our readers 
a book so full of entertaining anecdote and lively reminiscence.” 


LEGAL T LEAVES. By Epwarp F. 


TURNER, Author of ‘‘ T Leaves,” ‘‘ More T Leaves,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
ATHENZE UM.—‘‘ The tales are told plainly, sincerely, and with a certain 

simplicity of delivery that renders them effective.” 

wane [ESTER ° GUARDIAN,.—“A book that is eminently cheerful and 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS: 


a Biography. By HORATIO F. BROWN. New Edition in 1 vol., witha 
Portrait and a New Preface. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.— An excellent presentation of a fascinating man.” 
WORLD.—“A worthy literary memorial of a singularly brilliant and 
attractive personality.” 


DOCTORS AND THEIR WORK ; or, 


Medicine, Quackery, and Disease. By R. BRUDENELL CARTER, F. R. C.8., 
Knight of Justice of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 
ex-President of the —— fp Cociely of London, &. Crown 8vo, 6s 
SPECTATOR.—“ From the layman tt int of view this must be accounted 
one of the most sensible and practical books dealing with medicine, disease, 


. SCOTSMAN.—‘‘ Mr. Lee’s ‘ Life of Queen Victoria’ stepped 
diately on its appearance, into the position of a standard np 
biography on both sides of the Atlantic....... A handsome 
‘popular’ edition should bring the book to the know! 


possession of a wider circle of readers at home and eit “ 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
Editor of the “Dictionary of National Biography.” 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, with Portraits, Map, ang 
Facsimile Letter. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ATHENZUM.—* es are heartil lad that Mr. Sidn etna 
pag ry be ey a as + > “y ¢ form. ‘ To shee to at 
on it in these columns when i ; eee othi: tenlal te 

need be added.” " . meets: 


WITH A PREFACE BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy 8vo, 16s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


By Professor A. JULICHER. 
Translated by JANET PENROSE WARD. 


*,* In this work Professor Jilicher gives an account, first, of separate 
document of the New Testament, going into such patent Pyeng 
date, and the circumstances under which it was written ; next, of the gradual 
rise of the Canon; and lastly, of the main features of Textual . His 
standpoint throughout is that of the free historical inquirer, and he has 
devoted special attention to the intricate problem of the authorship of the 
Johannine Writings. The points of agr t and d 
and Dr, Harnack will be found of great i interest to the student, 


HILL TOWNS OF ITALY. 
By EGERTON R. WILLIAMS, Jun. 
With 36 Illustrations from Photographs and a Coloured Map, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ A very beautiful and artistic work......8uch a work 
is worth a hundred guide-books, and must quicken the desire to “travel.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—“A pleasant combination of the personal, the 
geographical, and the appreciative—in fact, a kind of confidential guide-book,” 


A VOLUME OF STORIES BY MR. MERRIMAN. 


Y.—Crown 8vo, 6s 


TOMASO'S ‘FORTUNE, and other Stories, 
By HENRY SETON MEREIMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Sowers,” “The Vultures,” “ Barlasch of the Guard,” &, 


NEW NOVEL BY GRAHAM HOPE. 
ON MARCH 151rx.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GAGE of RED and WHITE. 
By GRAHAM HOPE, 
Author of ‘‘ A Cardinal a his Conscience,” “ The Triumph of Count 
Ostermann,” &c, 














NEW NOVEL BY MISS SIMPSON. 
IN APRIL.—Crown 8vo, 6s 


THE SOVEREIGN POWER. 3; 


VIOLET A. SIMPSON, Author of “‘ The Bonnet Conspirators,” 


NEW NOVEL BY JUDGE PARRY. 
IN APRIL.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLAND’S ELIZABETH: 2 Novel. 


By His Honour Judge E. A. PARRY, Author of “ Katawampus,” “‘ Butter. 
Scotia,” “‘ The Scarlet Herring, and other Stories,” &. 


NEW NOVEL BY HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
IN THE PRESS.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GLENCAIRLY CASTLE. By Horacs 


G. HUTCHINSON, Author of “Little Lady Mary,” “A Friend of 
Nelson,” “ Crowborough Beacon,” &c. 











THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 
THE, TRGANTs. Shem. 7-9. By| THE STRUCTURE OF A CORAL 
Ww. REEF. By Professor 1. 6. 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. — II. A|  Bomser, F..8. 
ern hy ZEALAND. BY| pRENCH HOUSEKEEPING. By 


DEBITA FLACCO. By E. H. Pexsen, Miss Beruam-Epwanps. 
K.C, A HUNGRY HEART. By Hoon 
HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. — II. Currrorp, C.M.G. 
E CASE OF ALLAN BRECK. BALLADE OF | ST. MARTIN'S 
wy Bene d LanG By L. 
HER! ERT ‘SPENCER. By Hecror om WRECK OF ae “WAGER. 


Macrx#e 
A DAY OF OMY LIFE IN THE By W. J. FLETCHER. 


COUNTY COURT, By His Honour Liaes * POWDER BLUE BARON. 





and quackery that have ever been published.” 





Judge Parry. By Mrs, ALFRED Sipewick. 





*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE post-free on application 
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